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INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 


HE imprisonment of Mr. Bowes for a night 
was followed by an invitation to a public 


dinner, signed by the Governor of Massachusetts’ 


and many of the most prominent citizens of 
Boston, Mr. Bowzes declined the dinner in 
a letter which is an admirable plea for the in- 
dependence of the newspaper press, Indeed, 
as journalism enlists the services of more and 


more men of ability and experience whose suc- , 


_ cess puts them beyond the necessity of selling 
their principles with their papers, it has the 
opportunity of becoming a greater power than 
ever, and of exercising the most wholesome in- 
fluence upon political and party action, In- 
deed a body of journals, in various parts of the 
country, which, by their character and sagacity, 
have become leading papers and valuable prop- 
erty, by their independent criticism of men and 
measures could make themselves the most im- 
portant power in the land. 

Hitherto Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, command- 
ing attention by his great oratorical gifts and, 
his‘ unflinching judgment of public affairs by 
his mora] standard, has been himself a power. 
When he speaks his words are telegraphed 
over the country as if he were the spokesman 
of a great party announcing a policy; yet his 
speeches are but individual criticisms and sug- 
gestions. ‘They have been heeded by states- 
men, however, and he has often proved’ to be 
but a year or two ahead of a party. Thete was 
a fine burst of sarcasm in the winter of 1865, 
“when he delivered a lecture called *‘ The South 
Victorious ;” but in 1868 it was agreed that the 
election would virtually decide whether or not 
the South was victorious.’ The unique position 
of Mr. Puitutps is due,to his independent and 
rigorous criticism. ‘Its manner has often re- 
pelled, angered, and even disgusted. He has 
certainly not been spared by the newspapers ; 
- and his suggestions have not, in our judgment, 
been. always wise, not his criticism just. “ But 
_ his attitude, that of the fearless, conscientious, 
able, and eloquent critic is precis®], that which 
the independent journals should occu; y. 

We believe that they are beginning’to feel it 
as never before. Hitherto the newspapets that 
ealled themselves independent haye be¢n too 
often merely the meanest trimmers and pan- 
ders. They have apparently thought /inde- 
pendence consisted in abusing one party to-day 
and another party to-morrow. But wedo not 
know one truly independent journal in the coun- 
try whose sympathies are not with one of the 
two great parties. ‘The man who thinks that 
both are equally bad, and who does not care 
which prevails, is a u...2 without opinions, or 
without principle, or without perception, and in 
either case is wholly unfit to be an editor. But 
the.more deeply an independent journal] sym- 
pathizes with the principle and purpose of a 
party the more strenuously will it censure its 


follies and errors, the more bravely will it crit-. 


icise its candidates and leaders, for the purpose 
of keeping the principle pure, and of making 
the success of the party a real blessing. The 
public will gradually learn that only in such pa- 
pers can they find. true statements of events, 
’ with comments that aim at the public welfare, 
and not merely at a party success. In such 
also, and only in such, will public men be con- 
sidered impartially, and the plain tendency of 
an independent press will thus be to elevate the 

national life and character, and to keep party- 
spirit wiihin its due bounds. 

But only as really able men enter the pro- 
fession of journalism is such independence pos- 
Hypercriticism, cynicism, captiousness, 
persiflage, are not its characteristics, but pro- 
found conviction, tact, knowledge, humor, and 
good temper. Fifty such journals from Maine 
to California, prosperous, sparkling, vigorous, 
and rigorous, would rattle the dry bones of 
party hacks, and instill a most wholesome ter- 
ror in charlatans of every kind. 


SOME OF GOVERNOR ‘HOFFMAN’ 8 
VIEWS. 


Ix his Message to the Legislature of New 
York Governor HoFrman touches upon most 
of the political questions that now interest the 
country and the State. He protests against 


- what he calls the tendency to centralized power . 


sin the General Government, as shown by a 
proposition to vest in Congress the control of 
the suffrage in the States. But hitherto, the 
Governor will probably agree, the danger has 
not lain in a centralizing tendency. The re- 
bellion proceeded upon the assumption that the 
opposite principle under Democratic domination 
had become so universal that the General Gov- 
ernment was already virtually destroyed. The 
rebels were mistaken, but theie error was de- 
monstraied at a fearful cost; and the problem 
for statesmen now is not how to decentralize 
the General Government, but how to invest it 
with power enough to fulfill the guarantees of 
the Constitution. ‘The fear of centralization in 
this country, in the ordinary sense, is puerile. 


tution provides that the electors of each State 
shall have the qualifications of electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature ; 
but it also provides that the United States shall 
guarantee to each State a republican form of 
government. Now the extent of the suffrage 
practically determines the republican form ; and 
how, therefore, can it be true that the subject is 
constitutionally put beyond the action of Con- 
gress ? 

Governor Horrman. enters at length upon 
the question of city government, and opposes 
the commissions which have been established 
in the city of New York and elsewhere. ' He 
alleges that they have given to the political mi- 
nority the power of governing the majority, and 
declares that to insist upon their necessity is to 
admit the failure of the republican system. 
That is a conclusion which by no means follows. 
If, however, the test of a good government be 
economy and security, there would undoubted- 
ly be a very large number of intelligent voters 
in the city of New York who would unhesita- 
tingly declare that the government of that city 
by Tammany Hall was a decided failure. But 
the people of the State are the political commu- 
nity with which we have to deal, and they are 
to govern the State in such a manner as expe- 
rience and the nature of things show to be most 
expedient for the genera] welfare. Experience 
has shown that it is best in most cases to allow 
the inhabitants of local divisions to manage 
their local affairs; but whenever experience has 
shown that such a course is not best the people 
will take a different course. 

In the State Constitutional Convention of 
1867 Judge Daty of New York reasoned from 
the medieval cities as the centres of liberty and 
popular rights to modern cities. It was a sin- 


. gular misconception of the subject, because it 


is wholly impossible to establish any analogy | be- 
tween the citizens defending themselves against 
baronial encroachments and the citizens regu- 
lating a part of their domain. To make his 
analogy good, he should have asserted the right 
of any squad Of citizens to deny the authority 
of the whole. The supreme power resides in 
the whole body, and the local authority is de- 
rived from them. If the Governor and his 
party rested their cause upon the assertion that 
the. public order, health, and security of the 
city would be in every way better maintained 
if they were left entirely to the control of the 
residents of the city, their position would be 
very much stronger than when they talk of 
rights and the republican principle. But 
Governor Horrman will not forget that the 
Police Commission was originally formed at 
the earnest request of good citizens irrespect- 
ive of party, and that he himself commended 
it as the best system ever devised. ‘Nor can 
he deny, for every body knows, that the sense 


under the new system than under the old. 


which absolutely controls the city elections. 
At these elections, when necessary, his etd 
friends, as in the last election, perpetrate the 
most enormous frands. ‘Fhey hoped and ex- 
pected to carry the State by such means, and 
they partially succeeded. lf they could only 
have uncontrolled sway, if the people of the 
whole State would only agree that this part of 
their domain should be managed entirely with- 
out regard to their will, the Tammany ring 
would be satisfied, but the people would soon 
find that they were the first victims of their 
own 


JOBS. 


to push through Congress i is appalling. Every 
kind of enterprise is to implore the aid of the 
Government. When the public debt is enor- 
mous and its pressure upon every 
severe, and when therefore economy should 
be peculiarly the public policy, private inter- 
ests are about to descend in a flood and at- 
tempt to prolong and perplex the pressure. 
The universal argument is that the enterprise 
which is seeking assistance is a public benefit. 


it be really a public benefit the inte 

of the public will pay ‘for it, and if not is 
manifestly unfair to compel the whole public to 
pay for it. Every lawful private enterprise is, 
in a certain sense, a public benefit. Every shop 
opened, every fine building erected, may be call- 
ed a public benefit. Shall the Government, 
therefore, keep shop or give a to those 
proposing to build? 

Nothing has more satisfied the country than 
the reported opposition of the new President to 
these schemes of preying upon the public purse ; 
and nothing, we believe, is more creditable to 
the administration of Governor Fenton in this 
State than his vetoes of such projects. It is 
impossible to say that there are not certain en- 
terprises of this kind to which a government 
may not wisely lend aid, but the rnle must be 
that enterprises which are not promising enough 
to pay for themselves by tempting the invest- 
ment of capital are certainly not promising 
enough for an outlay of the public money. 
A great state or a great country, we are told 


| by the earnest advocates of magnificent public 
| 


Governor Horrman truly says that the Consti- 


of public security is a thousandfold greater | 
The Governor is one of the leaders of a party | 


| that of Christmas-day is very important. 


individual | 


But the answer is generally conclusive, that if - 
reéted part | upon the subject, 


+ not to be A 
state, says-gome ardent theorizer or resolute 
Lobbyagent, can not be imperial ifit is miserly. 
But does it, therefore, follow that it may be im- 
perial by being wasteful or dishonest ? A Pacha 
who scatters gold as he rides and wears a jewel- 
ed sabre may be a very magnificent potentate, 
but the people behind him, out of whom that 
splendor is extorted, are inexpressibly wretch- 
ed. The greatness of a nation is not shown by 
vast public profusion, but by private enterprise 
and public economy. Is not this, we might ask 
our friend the theorizer, the greatest nation in 
the world, and ought not its chief officer to be 
lodged accordingly? Shall he live in a small 
White House while a petty Duke of Brunswick 
lives in a noble palace? Shall we not instant- 
ly build a dwelling worthy the chief magistrate 
of so great a people? Mr. Mituer, of Penn- 
sylvania, answers, ‘‘ By all means,” and proposes 
a magnificent Executive mansion. 

But it is not the big brush that makes the 
great painter. It is not by spending money, 
however rich he may be, but by the manner of 
spending it that a man reveals his wisdom. If 
Congress is to grant money to one man er com- 
pany upon the plea of the public benefit, it can 
not refuse other men and companies ; and upon 
‘what conceivable principle are such grants to 
be equitably divided? In the old times, twen- 
ty years ago, when it used to subsidize steam- 
ships to Europe, there was apparently no reason 
why it should not equally subsidize the ferry to 
Hoboken. It was the business of the advocates 
of the subsidy to show that it was essential to 
the national welfare that those particular ships 
should be kept afloat at the common charge ; 
but it was not shown. If, however, that could 
be reasonably proved in any case, it would be 
an argument very difficult to answer. 

One of the strongest arguments against im- 
mediate and absolute free trade is, that a peo- 
ple will very willingly and properly pay'a cer- 
tain tax in the form of protection, if there be a 
just expectation that the abolition of the tax 
would Jead to a uniformity of industry which 
would weaken the nation against the aggression 
of a power that might reduce its liberties. Its 
tariff tax is then the price which it gladly pays 
for liberties which are a hundredfold more pre- 
cious than the freedom of buying in the cheap- 
est market. If it can be shown that a nation 
can be as secure of those liberties without the 
tax, theargument of course is overthrown. But 
to show that in the present international situa-: 
tion w not be an easy task. 

But however this may be, there can hardly 
be two opinions among intelligent and patriotic 
men that the proposed grants of public money 
to all kinds of projects are merely huge jobs 
which Pape onght resolutely to withstand. 


THE DISPENSING POWER. 

Tux question raised by Senator Ferry’s res- 
olution in regard to the authority of the Presi- 
dent to issue an Amnesty Proclamation like 
Is 
it the constitutional intention of the 
power that it shall nos only cover a universal 
jail delivery, but include all persons not even 
charged with offenses? In other words, is the 
pardoning power a dispensing power? If the 
principle upon which the President’s act is jus- 
tified ‘be correct it is mot.easy to see, as Senator 
Conx.in@ ‘stated, why the Governor of New 
York may not make a.clean sweep, not only of 
convicts, but of those criminals who are not yet 
indicted. Such an interpretation of a 


power 
| in its nature so limited, and the purpose of which 
| is so obvious, is plainly 


absurd. 
As usual, when the President does a foolish 
thing, there is n vehement assertion that he is 
only following the example of ‘President Lux- 
President did 
issue a proclamation of amnesty, he did it dur- 
ing war, and as a measure of war. Its object 
was to weaken the rebellion, butit failed. But 
when Lex surrendered if President Lincoiy, 
without consulting Congress, had issued an 
amnesty to ~~ body who had been in rebell- 
ion, declaring them restored toevery right they 
had 


forfeited, releasing them from any legat| 


prosecution, and staying all action of Congress 
the eountry would, undoubt- 
edly, have~believed that the President meant 
well; but undoubtedly, also, Congress would. 
not have submitted to be summarily set aside, 
and would undoubtedly have asserted its au- 
thority. The caseis more absurd when, as. now, 
‘has passed laws affecting the condition 
to which the President assumes to restore the 
late rebels, and when onc of them is under in- 


it is merely an attempt to make 


“my policy” ‘prevail, so far as possible, by an. 
arbitrary motu 


proprio. 

_It is the more foolish because Senator Ferry 
had himself proposed virtual amnesty by Con- 
gressional action in the only way in which 
it is practicable ; namely, by removing the dis- 
abilities which’Congress has imposed. If the 
President had had only in view the restoration 
of the rebels, he could surely have awaited an 
action which, had Congress adopted it, would 
have brought him into harmony with it before 
his retirement. Had that action failed he 
might then have tried his hand at the attempt 


to do alone what Congress had declared should 


| not be done. But President has his per- 
‘gonal étids and his be 
“To declare‘every late rebel restored to 


Mer condition, with all its prisweges, Was to 
@ake a direct conflict with . which 
has declared some of them at its pleas- 
ure, and this is the course which he has fol- 
lowed. 

There can be little doubt, we presume, that 
the extraordinary authority claimed by the Pres- _ 
ident will be denied by Co and that he 
will be again taught that it is the people of the 
United States, by their representatives, who are 
to determine the con upon which rebel 
States and citizens are to be restored to their 
former relations. It is.a lesson which he will 
refuse to heed, and she will leave the Presidency 
profoundly persuaded that the people are fools 
for not letting him have his way. Perhaps it 
his future retirement, as President Buci 1Nan 
devoted himself to proving that he was the 
most patriotic of men, so President. Jonnson 
will undertake to show that he was right and 
every body else wrong. 


THE SUPPLY OF FOOD TO GREAT | 


Tae returns of the as of Trade of the 
United Kingdom for the first ten months of the 
year 1868 show that their imports of food of all 
descriptions amount to over seventy-seven mill- 
ions of pounds sterling, or, in our currency, 
over five hundred millions of dollars. This in- 
cludes articles which are subsequently exported, _ 
such as tea, coffee, and spices ; but it is probable 
that for the whole year 1868 the amount named 
will not be far from the value of what is con- 
sumed of imported food. Ni that 
such a sum is annually required over and above 
their home productions of food, to support their . 
population of about thirty-two millions, Mr. 
‘Mecnt, of Tiptree Hall, tells the London Farm- 
ers’ Club, on the strength of what he calls his 
residential experience as a farmer, “that Great © 
Britain could profitably feed all her children, 
without foreign aid, if she thought proper to do 
80. 

Mr. Camp, another authority relied upon by 
Englishmen, published in March, 1868, a pam- 
phiet on the food supply, in which he shows that 
in the proportion in which eities increase in En- 
gland it becomes necessary, in order to furnish 
them with fresh milk, sweet butter, and other 
food such as is supplied from daily pasturage, 
to withdraw land from grain crops, and apply it 
to dairy purposes. Mr, Cairp supposes that 
477,000 acres have been changed in this man- 
ner since 1850. Mr. Mxecut would not only 
arrest this change, but divert the twenty-five 
millions of acres (among which are some marsh- 
es) now devoted to meadows and pasturagce, 
mainly to cultivation with the plow. In order 
to accomplish this object he assumes that 44} 
millions of acres could be cultivated in the ef- 
fective manner in which he manages his farm 
of 170 acres, which would call for an addition 
to agricultural laborers in the proportion in 
which he ys them over what is’ tsual. 
The labor (he says) employed at Tiptree is 
$16 66 per acre, the labor of the United King- 
dom is probably only $5 00 per acre. This 
would involve the withdrawal of persons from. 
manufactures, and their application.to agricul- 
ture, on a scale to interfere with manufacturing — 
industry, which is shown to be much more prof- 
itable and valuable to the kingdom. If this is 
so now, what would it be if the former were in- 
creased and the latter diminished? No labor- 
ers in England are so poorly paid as are the 
agricultural. Mr. Mecui’s scheme, therefore, 
must be regarded as wholly impracticable, al- 
though it will be wise to guard against the ef- 
fect of such a drought as has lately been suf- 
fered throughout the kingdom by providing 
means of irrigation wherever the supply of run- 
ning streams and the shape of the land permit ; 
much, however, can not be added to the quan- 
tity artificially | 

Mr. Mecut uses the of an ad- 
dress to the Farmers’ Club to speak twice of 
this “good season” as applied to wheat, know- 
ing full well that his interesting views would 
carry this expression to those countries which 
supply England with what is required to make 
up for her deficiency of food. Mr. Cairn, in — 
the pamphlet referred to, states the cost of wheat 


-eonsumed in England in 1868 at £40,000,000, 


of which £6,100,000 was paid for foreign, and 
that its cost in 1867 was £70,000,000, of which 
£33,500,000 was paid for foreign. The differ- | 
ence in the foreign importation of £27,400,000 
was caused (said Mr. Caren) by a bad season 
—a difference which constitutes a powerful mo- 
tive for not allowing thé foreigner to know the 
extent of the enormous wants which the drought 


has occasioned. 

The Saturday Review, in its 12th of December - 
number, admits that all other crops bgt wheat . 
are sadly deficient in quantity, that wheat, 


which it claims to be excellent in quality, has 
been exceeded in quantity. This is what we 
have contended for, with this exception, that 
spring wheat, which is quite largely sown, was 

generally defective, and that winter wheat sown 
on very light soils was frequently plowed in. 
The Mark Lane Express admitted this during 
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the prevalence of the drought, from which 
the inference is strong that the quantity is 
considerably below the average production ; 
but it is now freely admitted that the ex- 
. tensive loss upon other crops calls for a much 
‘larger consumption of wheat than is usual. 
Much of it is now fed to cattle; but we sus- 
pect that the quality of what is thus fed is 
inferior, for if it were otherwise it would be 
cheaper to exchange it for Indian corn, which 


says that the loss in spring corn, the root crops, 
and the hay and grass crops deprive them of the 
' means of fattening cattle, although there may 
be no deficiency of bread, and expresses the fear 
that potatoes will not keep. This corresponds 
- with what we have claimed at various times, and 
the question will no doubt arise why there is not 
a present larger demand for our agricultural 
productions. The question is one of great im- 
portance to our whole country, as we have little 
to export besides, and our financial condition is 
such as to call for the best prices we can obtain. 
The English market early in July last com- 


pares about as follows with that of the early. 


part of this month. No. 2 wheat was then 11s. 
6d. to 12s. per 100 Ibs., it is now 10s. 3d. Old 
Indian corn then 35s. to 35s. 6d., now 37s, 3d. 
per 480 Ibs. Oats 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d., now 3s. 6d. 
per bushel, Barley 4s. 10d. to 5s., now 5s, per 
bushel. 


ticles an important advance has taken place, as 
the price abroad is readily adjusted to the price 
here. Pork, prime mess, then 72s. 6d, to 75s. 
per barrel, now 92s.6d. Lard 60s, 6d. to 6ls., 
now 70s. per cwt. Cheese 57s. to 60s. then, 
now 70s. per cwt. Bacon, cut Cumberland, 
47s. to 48s., now 56s. per cwt. Tallow, which 
is supplied largely from Russia, then 43s, to 44s., 
now 47s. 6d. per cwt. 

It will readily be seen by those who have 
paid attention to our articles, that we owe the 
ability to maintain this advance to the imme- 

diate and powérful effect. of the drought upon 
__the twenty-five millions of acres in the king- 
dom devoted to meadows and pasturage. The 
grain question stands upon a different footing ; 
but the time will soon arrive when the views 
we have presented heretofore with respect to it 
will generally prevail. 

In grain, and particularly wheat, we have to 
meet with universal competition; and while 
the impression has been studiously spread over 
the world that the last was a ‘*good season” in 
_ England, their ships have left no market unex- 
plored which accepted that belief. As many as 
400 to 500 vessels laden with grain were an- 
nounced at one time as on their way to the En- 
glish market. Our own press, with one or two 
exceptions, have not supported the opinion that 
our farmers should not sacrifice their crops 
while this foreign competition was most active, 
and in advance of the consumption in England 
of the crop harvested in July. | 

Some compensations to the consumers of 
food attend the severest droughts. More beef 
and sheep have been slaughtered there since it 
became apparent that they could not be win- 
tered than ever before. Potatoes have been 
consumed more freely than usual, because the 
first growth sprouted, and the second came only 
to such partial maturity as to create the fear 
that they would not keep. (These have had 
their immediate effect, with the certainty that 
their ultimate effect will prolong the difficulty. 


*. The drought there in 1800 doubled the price of 


wheat for two consecutive years, but the ar- 


rangements for importing from. foreign coun- 
tries had not then been made ; ‘and this effect 


would be avoided if foreign countries were 
now capable of. furnishing a full supply from 
overloaded granaries. Carrp, in March, 
1868, admitted that the old crop in England 
was then exhausted, and that the crop of 1867 
was so far below an average as to call for an 
excess of importation of wheat over that of 
a good season to the value of £27,400,000, As 
the drought of 1868 commenred early in April 
and was not broken till the 12th of August, to 
be subsequently renewed, it is certain that a 
much larger deficiency in 1868, upon the whole 
food production, occurred than in 1867. 

It is stated by Mr. Carrp as one of the mis- 


fortunes of a drought that it ordinarily laps over’ 


upon the Continent, and turns into competitors 
those who in ordinary years are relied upon for 
supplies. The returns made by France for the 


first six months of 1868 show an excess in 


French importations of wheat of nearly fifty 
millions of dollars over that of the previous 
year. ‘These returns explain the order which 
appeared before they were promulgated open- 
ing French ports to importations of wheat free 
of tonnage duty. Spain issued a similar order. 


The fields of important parts of Russia, last | 


summer, were run over with extensivé ‘fires 
_ which swept through forests at the time of the 
_ prevalence of the drought in England. A Lyons 


paper stated that the grape in some districts of 


France, grown on light soils, had been ‘‘roast- 
ed,” and as the vine is deeply rooted it may be 
inferred that pastures were much injured. 

Mr. Cairp’s opinion is thus sustained, and 
hence France and Spain appear in the markets 
of the world as competitors with the English 


Peas 43s. to 44s., now 44s, 6d. per. 
quarter of 8 bushels. Upon the following ar- | 


| 


for food. Both will draw their first 
from the countries which border on the Mediter- 
ranean and the waters which fall into that sea. 
The harvest in England gathered in July, and 
her incessant importations from those who un- 
dersell us, continue to stave off the fall demand 
which we alone can ultimately supply. If we 
allow ourselves to be drained of our excess of 
food at low prices, consumers here will be 
obliged to pay for it at advanced rates, and 
we may not enter upon the harvest of 1869 
with the advantage that we shall derive from 
having the old crop to call upon while the new 
is being sufficiently hardened for safe transpor- 


tation and economical 


The high prices of last year brought out 


nearly the whole of Pen stock, and it. 


has been consumed. ‘Two ‘powerful motives 
now call on us to hoard enough of our present 
crop to place us in a position of safety and 
strength. We should have it on hand for our 
own wants as a provision to meét the cdntin- 
gencies of the next harvest, and to ring y.at 
remunerative prices those ‘manufacturing\ na- 
tions which gofge us with their fineries at 

values, and fail in no efforts to obtain our pro- 
ductions at less than their cost. Our substan- 


tial farming interest is alone capable of secut- 


ing this acreage for our country. 


CRETE. 


Ir, as the telegraph annonmens, Crete has 
yielded, she has not relinquished ‘her purpose. 
The unhappiest sign/is that the meeting here 
to express sympathy for the struggling Cretans 
has excited a certain kind of censure. Here 
is an island, five thousand miles away, peopled 
by Greeks and ruled by Turks. It has never 
ceased, and no Greek popilation so ruled ever 
did cease, to’ protest against the tyranny that 


oppresses it. The country is not only despot- 
ically governed by aliens in race, but aliens in 
religions faith. “Now the @ifferences of religion 


are ferce and final. ‘The Greeks may be of a 
very poor kind of Christian, in our judgment 
—they may be very ignorant, indolent, knavish, 
semi-barbarous—bat it is in just such a people, 
where religion degenerates into superstition, 
that fierce differences become fiercer and re- 
ligious quarrels more bitter. What a Turkish 
government, following a conquest of “‘ infidels,” 
is, we allknow. How much security, how much 
peaceful industry, how much justice, how much 
enjoyment of common rights i is’ possible under 
it, needs not to be argued. The Turkish rule 
of a conquered people is merely a heel and a 
sword-point ; and they are not bound to sub- 
mit a single moment beyond that when 

and despair together rouse their arm to strike 
back for freedom. 

The Cretan struggle is a fight for liberty ; it 
is a claim for justice, and those only will sneer 
at it who are fit to be slaves. That it is nota 
hopeless fight is shown by the fact that Turkey 
has striven in vain for three years to regain the 
island, and that Europe is now meeting to de- 
cide what shall be done, And then somebody 
asks, what business is it of ours? Liberty is 
every where every man’s business. If he is 


own door, let Rocrrs and the ruffians figiit it 
out, quoth the spirit of this question. I 
my brother’s keeper? asked the astute Cain. 

The same question that is asked of Crete used 
to be asked, and by the same people, about 
slavery i in this country. “Injustice, inhuman- 
ity, unspeakable wrong and crime,” exclaimed 
the same critics. ‘Good Heavens! what have 
we to do with it? Let South Carolina and 
Mississippi mind their own affairs.” I¢ was 
in vain to show that the consequences of in- 
justice did not stop at State lines; that wrong 
would not stay upon one bank of a river, and 
that malaria and small-pox would not respect 
county limits. “My neighbor’s plague is not 
my business,” said something that really sup- 
posed itself to be practical 
neighbor's plague laid hold of i 
discovered that men are brethren 


positive sense. 
_ It is the business of every man, and of 
nation, to with those who are strag- 


gling for liberty—and if for no other reason than 
because it is now demonstrated that there will 
be no end of such struggles until liberty is se- 
cured. Crete has protested. She has made 
representations of her wrongs. Three times be- 
fore she has resisted with arms, This time she 
made a peaceful appeal, and Tarkey answered 
with the sword. Crete has satisfied the condi- 
tions of an armed rising, and she has earned 
the right to appeal to all lovers of justice and 

im the world for individual sympathy 
and aid. To turn a deaf ear or a sneering lip 


' at Crete is to sharpen the sword of Turkey and 


to become an accomplice in the murder of a 


people. Crete asks only for our sympathy and 
help in procuring atms and food. She hopes, 


_ of course, that, when she has shown her purpose 
and her power, other states will recognize her 


Let the great deed of Canea plead with us 
| for Crete as that at Thermopyle still glorifies 
old Greece. Six hundred Cretans were be- 
sieged in the old convent at Canea by ten thou- 
sand Turks. When the enemy burst through 
the outer wall the battle was fought hand to 
hand for six hours in the court-yard.. Then, 
when it could be continued no longer, the Cre- 
tans who remained applied the match to the 
magazine, and three thousand of the foe died 
with them. The spirit that smiled at Ander- 
sonville for another, ‘but a similar reason, will 
sneer at Crete. 


BRIGHT AND GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Brieut, upon his re-election at Birming- 
ham after accepting office, made a speech to his 
constituents, whieh is a model of such discourses, 
and which is 
and frankness, He'states that Mr. GLapstone 
consulted him at once, and offered himas high 
& position as any Minister was to have, but that 
he finally accepted the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, as an office in which he might do a 
little good and prevent some harm. He says 
that he believes the time has come in which a 
man may be an honest Minister of the Crown 
and an honest servant of the people; ‘but that 
as a Minister he must ask a lenient judgment 
of his old friends. To advance the general pur- 
poses of the'Government there must be harmony 
| in the cabinet. To secure harmony there must 
be concession. Therefore,says Mr. Braicur, if 
you sometimes see me voting a little differently 
from formerly, don’t think that I have changed 
my views, but that my vote has relation to time 
and opportunity, and not to principle ; and un- 
derstand that my views remain unchanged until 
I tell you that I have changed my views. 

He reminds his hearers that Parliaments do 
Riot move rapidly unless they are supported by 
public opinion; that the pressure upon every 
government for evéry kind of extravagance is 
constant and enormous; and that it must have, 
therefore, the and confidence of the 
people. For himself he declares that to take 
office is a position of peril, but that he has been 
compelled into it by the wishes of a very large 
part of the Liberal party. He tells simply the 
beantifal story of the Shunamite woman, and 
that, when he was asked to take office, his 
heart answered with hers, “I dwell among 
mine own people.” If, however, he should find 
it impossible to harmonize the two positions of 
faithful Minister and faithful representative, he 
hopes that he shall be able to discover which he 
ought to relinquish, 

Mr. GLaDsTONE also made a speech under 
similar circumstances at Greenwich, in which 
he agreed with his colleague that questions 
must be considered in their order, and that the 
first question is that which was most prominent 
in the canvass, the Irish disestablishment. Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s government has one signal ad- 
vantage over Mr. D1srak£ 11's, to begin with, and 
that is sincerity of faith in its two leaders. The 
Tory Ministry, as Mr. Bricut truly says, was & 


fraud. It lived through the session of 1867 by. 


doing what in the preceding séssion it had de- 
_clared to be destructivé of the Constitution and 
the Monarchy. Nobody believed that Mr. Dis- 
RAELI was friend of electoral reform. But he 
was not an honest enemy, as Mr. Lows was. 
In this country we used to call our most wretch- 
éd kind of politician a Northern man with South- 
ern principles. Mr. DisrazLt was a Tory.with 
a Liberal policy. But he proposed it for two 
reasons: One was that he was sure the 


wanted it, and other was that he thought he 
could controLit. This, however, did not help 
his false position. In bringing forward his en- 


latged suffrage he was insincere in precisely the 
same way that the Democratic Senators were 
who tried to include women in the bill giving 
suffrage to the colored citizens of the District 
of Columbia. They did not wish women to vote, 
but they hoped the proposition would prevent 
the new citizens from voting. Mr. Disrae.i 
did not wish to extend the suffrage; but since 
he could not help that he would try to prevent 
its results. 

ile this consciousness of political honesty 
wpon the part of the leaders is a great moral 
advantage to the new Ministry, its large pa- 
triclan Whig element has undoubtedly disap- 
pointed miany Liberals, The political convic- 
tions of England are very advanced. Its po- 
‘ Hitical thinkers are heroic, and their tongues 
and pens are free. Moréover, the social and 
industrial condition of the country is such that 
very rapid changes are necéssary to avoid a ca- 
tastrophe. The Whigs, as such, are no 
the leaders of liberal séfitiment. They are oft- 
en its most brilliant and trenchant adversaries. 
Now the. sentiment, beneath the Irish Church 
reform, which has eleevtéd Mr. Gnapstone is not 
only progress, but rapid progress. It will re- 
quire him not to be frightened at any thing ; 
‘above all, to accept every truly legitimate Lib- 


}-al result of the situation, and to deal with it 


it, now by resisting it. 


as Macattay says the Roman Church deals 
with fanaticism, by embracing it and guiding 
If he can succeed in 


independence, as France and Spain did that of | doing this he will rank with the great English 


the thirteen colonies, and as England did that 
of the South American republics. 


‘Ministers; and-if any body could help him to 
do it it is his President of the Board of Trade, , 


very characteristic for its simplicity 


eral movement, however startling, as the logic-' 


MY LOVERS TWAIN. 
My lovers twain—my lovers twain, 
I pray you let me be! 
t may not be. 


One lover ‘is like music sweet, 
That steals my heart away ; 

And one is like the tram pet-blast, 
Which calls me to the fray. 


_ One is of. gentle, courteous mind, 


And melteth but to me. . 


One is so strangely lovable, 
That but to touch his hand 

Do women kneel—before the one | 
Do men uncovered stand. 


And if I this one do not wed, 
He never wife will seek : 

And if that one I do not wed, 
He sorroweth a week. 


My lovers twain—my lovers twain, © 
e should have let me be: 
I love the one with all toad heart— 
The other loveth me 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


January 5: 
In the Senate, 


Amnesty P 


January 6 

In the Sena the bill an air-line rail- 
road from Washington to Kew fork was taken u 
te Sherman made a lengthy argument in its th: 


~~ the House, the Committee on Appropriations re- 
_—. the bill makin appropriations for the Na wee 
ending June 30, It appropriates 
or 578 less than the amount required 
noe rrent year. The House went into Committee 
of the Whole, and took up the Pension A ao 
bill, which appropriates $13,250,000. Mr. Was 
of Illinois, Chairman of the Appropriation Committee, 
made a lengthy speech ae the financial _— 
tion of the “~~ and in 
retrenchment mig 
to the House and 


The Secretary ofthe Breas 
1863. 


was directed to 
gold d by the Treasury since January 1, 
January T 
In the Senate, Mr. Edmunds’s bill to prevent mili- 


officers from holding civil positions taken 
and debated at some length. ong ad 


January 8: 

In the House, $271,568 was ted = the 
maintenance of the West Point was, sppropriated, 

General Lovell H. Roussea aon of the United States 
wees died in New ae on the bay of January 7. 

J Minor Botts, of 


on the Sth of 


The Stated Senators ex- 

ire with h 4 next. Senators 

ave already been chosen to eight. In California 
asserly, Democrat, has been elected in 

of John Conness, In Connecticut W. A. 

ham has been elected to fill ma yoy lace. 


sae the 


that there were ieee le ha 
persons were killed 

From May to October Si, 1968, 291 fires occurred 
in New York ct of the buildings 
stroyed 264 were rick and 82 frame, In 
loss amounted to less than and in 


$178,550, and the largest 
loss to $1,478,874, and t insur- 


The New York Legislature assembled 5. 
Truman G. Younglove was elected Speaker of 


blicans of New nominated 
ow Stearns for 


the Hi Hon. 


‘FOREIGN | NEWS, 


:“couteiance met at Paris on Jan- 

conciiator disposition was y 


ince th of 1 more than 
since 


She foundered in a h all bee 
e e n a heavy an er 
lost, She was 


crew wee en route from New Orleans to 
Liverpool with a of ¢ cotton. 
Telegraphic rts have been received from Alex- 
of an éart Soy borhood 
of Tabreez t of about 60, Feople) on 
January 3. were descri 


enomenon. 
enced at Colima, 


violent, no Line toaster or loss of life is so ‘fat 
known to be 


tle rockings, w 


fy, throwing rete numerous buildings, ax doing 
great dam nerall eral persons 


bitin 
The Cathedral of 
was shaken to foundations, and me d dwell 
lished. Fifteen or An 
in Manzanillo by the falling o 
storehouse. 


In Cuba the revolntionists have decreed the aboli- 
tion of slavery within their lines. It is considered by 


the Spaniards as an indication of on the 
part atthe rebels, and a confession of chaweaknens of 


or de- 


| 
| 
| would doubtless be done at a time when the 
necessity of importing both descriptions of grain 
is well known, The Saturday Review forcibly 
———— 
W. T. | | | | In Piorida Abi- 
chosen in place of K. Welch. 
Democrat—Alien G. Thurman—will succeed Benja- 
man F. Wade, of Ohio. William 
Island, has beer elected. Tennessee W. G. 
Brownlow place of D. T. Patteradm, George F. 
Edmunds has elected by Vi 
ew York, on the n 4 
Street. An putpeens and concert was being 
held for the benefit of the school, and a portion of the 
feet in length by forty 
passing through the street and sees one man 
assaulting another—it is not his quarrel, proba- 
bly—he may pass quietly by upon the other 
side. If assassins attack Mr. Rocrrs at his 
stances only the loss was upward of $100,000. The 
| 
ne Onc Fene;ra. 40: ine trea 
between Chin 
600 men and 
plosions. 
The Bri 
is repor 
| 
A terrible earthquake was expe 
Mexico, on the morning of December 8. The volcane 
of Colima, thirty miles from the city, had been In a . 
state of eruption for several days, causing a rambling * 
and shaking of the earth for many miles around. On 
the : the earth e commenced b 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hon. CLAaFLIN is the 
first Governor of Massachusetts elect- 
ed from the manufacturing classes. 
He is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of boots, shoes, and leather in 
New England, and is also extensive- 
lvengaged in the trade, having houses 


in St. Louis as well as Boston: and 


every departmen: of his business feels 
the force of his organizing and con- 
trolling mind, and is conducted with 
energy; sagacity, and success. © But 
his business, vast as it is, does not 
engross all, or the chief portion, of 
his time. He has been active in 


politics for a score of years. Hiss 


sagacity soon made him a prominent 
member of his party, the manage- 
ment of which, in the chairmanship 
of the State Central Committee, has 
long been intrusted tohim. He has 
also been a member of the National 
Committee for many vears, and last 
year was clected to its chairmanship. 
He has served Jong in the counsels 
of the State, as Representative, as 


GOVERNOR CLAFLIN OF ~ of integrity, unselfish devotion to 


Massachusetts ideas, to his remarka- 


-FUR-TRAPPING. 

Yes,” said Max; ‘‘there’s the 
very log what Mr. Lynx was 
ing his;claws on when I dropped my 
duffel, such as traps and pelts, and 
onhitched for him, and got his pelt 
to help make my pack heavy. Some 
folks call him ‘ Luservous’ (Luszis). 
He served me some mean tricks be- 
fore we made close acquaintance ; 
that is, I used to catch minks and 
* saples’ [Max persists in designating 
the.pine-marten as ‘saple’], an’ the 
like. Fact! The cuss cost me the 
biggest sort of a board-bill, As I 


“was saying, I caught minks and the 


rest, and he went over my trap-line 
and eat up nigh onto fifty dollars’ 


4 worth of fur for me before I came to - 


look at him over the rifle sights.” 


. Max Treapo is one of the best 
trappers in the Northern New York 


_, President of the Senate, and as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. | He is one of the 
most advanced school of Republic- 


Wilderness. Two months’ winter 
_ trapping in that region has before 
now brought him in over two hun- 


ans, believing in is heart the doc- 

: trine of true dempcracy—the equali- dred and fifty dollars’ worth of bear, 

ty and fraternity of all men. Heis | otter, sable, mink, fisher, and other 

7 strictly temperate. never touching or skins. His trap-lines are mostly lo- 
i supplying the social glass, and also | cated on the very head waters of the 
1 believes in the right and duty of pro- =~ | Hudson River—the brooks which 
; hibition, without agreeing with the |. harry noisily down the sides of Ta- 
extremists upon this vexed question. |: haw-us, San-an-no-ni, Coldan, M‘In- 
: tire, Logan, and others of the high- 


Hle is a member of the’ Methodist 

Church, having united with it in St. 
Louis in 1843. His charities, both 
public and private, have been unos- 
tentatious, but numerous and large. 
Other denominations also receive of 
his bounty: and all general charities 


est peaks of the Adirondack range. 
|. Many of these are constructed of 
saplings, as is that shown in the 
sketch, with the sable dangling there- 
from. Others are built of logs and 
large chips chopped from convenient 
trees. ‘‘T'witch-ups,”made by means , 


| find in himva m>st generous support- 
; er. He is tifty vears of age, having of a pliant sapling and simple trig- 
- been born in Milford, Massachusetts, \ ger, are set at intervals along the line 
| ; March 6, 1818, but is in the prime \\ to catch the rabbits and partridges to 
te and vigor of his days, and promises be used as bait. 
| to achieve a brilliant future. Mr. AS ‘* The sable-spring,” or trigger, is 
CLAFLIN is a gentleman of quiet, | | the simplest trap known. It is ar- | 
agreeable manners, unassuming and \ _ ranged as shown in the sketch. Then 
undemonstrative. He will bear wor- \ \ one of the saplings is raised, and the 
| thily every honor and discharge faith- WS little upright stick is put in to keep 
; fully every duty of his office. Ny \N \\ \ it up. The lower end of the upright 
The people of Massachusetts, for N is sharpened to a point, and rests on 
_ + Only the fourth time in the history MOQ spindle about six incheslong, On 
{ of the State, have elevated the Lieu- SES RRA the end of the spindle you put the 
tenant-Governor to the Governor- eh otek. ; | bait, and the sa in using the spin- 
a | ship. This departure from a rule dle to crawl out on after his lunch, 
which had become traditional is due quickly finds weighéy affairs on_ his ’ 
» 
| 
L 
| THE FUR-TRAPPER.—[Skercnep sy Tuero. R. Davis. ] 
| : / Ps 
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HON: JOHN W. MENARD, COLORED CONGRESSMAN FROM® LOUISIANA. 


BY Brapy, WASHINGTON: ] 


shoulders; for down comes the top sapling, which, 
Max says, ‘‘ keeps him in position for either him- 
self, some lynx, or a fisher to take up—depend- 
ing on which one comes along first.” . 
The spring Of the ‘‘twitch-up” is also quite 
simple, consisting of a small fork of wood driven 
firmly into the earth, a trigger-stick to hold the 
bait, and the little bit-of wood which holds the 
string, one end of which is fastened. to the sap- 


ling, and the other formed into a noose that is. 


kept in-proper shape and position y means of a 
number of small pegs driven into the ground to 
* form # circle of about the size of the noose de- 
sired. 


™ 


THE HON. JOHN W. MENARD. 
Tue Hon. W. MENARD, whose portrait. 


we publish on this page, was recently elected to ° 


Congress from Louisiana. He was elected to fill 
the place of Mr. Mann, deceased, whose seat was 
contested. No decision in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Menarp has yet been given by 
the Committee on Elections. For this reason 


Mr. Menarp’s name is at present not included 


in the list of Con en in the Congressional 
Globe. He is the first colored man ever elected 
to Congress; his success is due to his fidelity to 
the principles of the party which elected him. 
Mr. Menarp is a native of Randolph County, 
Illinois, in which State he spent much of his life 
onafarm. He received his education at Iberia 
College, in Ohio, which he entered in 1859. He 


has devoted himself with great zeal to the inter- 


ests of his race, and at one time was a clerk in 
the department of Emigration. At the close of 
the war he went to Louisiana, where by. his 
speeches and his writings he has contributed. 
_ largely to the organization and success of his 
party among*the colorod voters. | 


LOAF THE BOOTBLACK. 

‘¢Surnz up? On’y five cents!” 

This was Loaf the bootblack. 

He was nicknamed ‘‘ Loaf” by his friends be- 
cause he was the hardest working, toughest little. 
bootblack known to the fraternity. The ‘‘ On’y 
five cents!” was a call for trade, and not by any 
means intended to be taken in a literal sense ; 
and most of Loaf’s customers saw it in that light, 

ially when aided by the miraculous polish 
which the to the’ surface 
of the most disheartening clodhoppers; and few. 
ever refused the ‘‘ tenner,” or asked change. 
Loaf'’s legitimate appellation was Clem (short 
for Clement) Brown. - 
* hus Ad gone the wa many otiier | 
Americans in his national pride of country, as 
exemplified by his fondness for the national bev- 

‘Fhe senior Brown, who had been a handsome, 
meritorious, and successful barkeeper, had dis- 
covered Annie Carter, the daughter of a wealthy 
man in # retired country village, Malden by 
‘Tame, and in the guise of a ‘‘ young man about 
town”—‘‘ town” being supposed to represent the 
metropolitan city of New York—had wooed and 
Won that rustic maiden, with the hope of setting 


up a bar, billiard-room, and bowling-alley him- 
Bfoadw 


self, as near to ay as might be, on the 
elder Carter’s money. 

But, unhappily for these dreams of future bliss, 
the elder Carter, having discovered the charac- 
ter of the youthful Brown’s calling, and ‘there- 
upon refused his consent to the match, had, 
on discovering that the matrimonial plan had 


been completed, presented his daughter with~ 


twenty-five dollars, and’a repetition of an an- 


‘cient proverb referring to the chamber-maid’s 


art, and beg’ nning, ‘‘as you make your bed’— 
had thereupon announced his intention of hay- 
ing nothing further to do with the happy pair; 
and, contrary to the usual custom in light lit- 
erature, had steadily held to his promise. 

The disappointed dram-distributor, taking 


these unexpected alterations in his programme 


to heart, had devoted himself too earnestly to 
his profession, and had eventually died, leaving 


behind him a widow, too proud to return to the 


father who had cut her off, the son above-men- 
tioned, and two more youthful Browns, who have 
no special position in this story. . 

As Mrs. Brown was, unfortunately, not in the 
enjoyment of ‘robust health, she was able to do 


) but little toward the support of her family, and 


that little she did with her needle—a laborious 


| 


but not remarkably lucrative employment. Con- 
sequently it fell to happen (as the French say) 


- that the chief income of this branch of the Brown 


family was derived from the daily labor of the 
aforesaid Loaf or Clem Brown, a youth of about 
twelve years of age. 

Now Loaf, besides the education which he had 
obtained from the university of the streets, had 
also derived some benefit from his attendance 
for a few years at the public schools; and being 
a sharp boy and quick to learn, was not by any 
means as ignorant as might be supposed. Even- 
ing-school had in winter received some of his 
attention, and he could ‘‘read, write, and ci- 
pher,” knew a little about geography and his- 
tory, and a good deal about other things that 
boys of his age might perhaps be better off with- 


out knowing. He was, however, not a bad boy, 


either naturally or by association; possessed a 
very American independent spirit; and was, 
after all, a type of a species that exists in our 
large cities to a more general extent than is usu- 
ally imagined. 

His independent spirit had kept him out of the 
** Bootblacks’ Union,” with all its attendant ben- 
efits; yet, though he insisted on ‘‘ going it alone,” 
he was quite a favorite with that guild of young 
professionals, since he never interfered with their 
‘* beats,” was generous and good-natured, and 
a capital hand at the ‘‘national game,” when 
business was slack—never otherwise. 

His portrait, if painted by Eastman Johnson, 
would probably look something like this: A cor- 
ner of a street (say Broadway and Eighth Street); 
time. about seven o'clock of a snowy evening in 
December; leaning against a railing, a stout, 
stufited boy in woolen jacket and pants (patched) ; 
thick shoes with the toes kicked out ; a greasy cap 
on one side of a curly head, with a broken visor 
hanging over a round, blue-eyed, freckled face. 
Hands in pockets; one leg drawn up, from cold ; 
and by his: side the little box and foot-rest, in- 
signia of his trade.. The snow showering down 
in feathery lightness all over him; carriages and 
omnibuses driving briskly up and down; lights 
shining brilliantly in the shop-windows, and way- 
farers tramping hurriedly up and down—this lat- 
ter part would be the part of the picture not 
shown, but experienced on the evening concern- 
ing which I have to relate. This picture, cab- 
inet-size, by Eastman Johnson, as aforesaid, 
would attract attention at the Academy of De- 
sign; the original attracted none from the pass- 
ers-by. 

Until, half an hour later in the evening, a 
handsome coupé drove rapidly up*to the curb- 
stone, and, just as the melancholy sound of 
‘*Shine ‘em up? on’y five cents!” died away in 
the snow-storm for perhaps the hundred and 
fiftieth time that evening, the door of the carriage 
was opened, and a light-colored kid glove beck- 
oned to the boy. 


kid glove placed his foot on“the foot-rest, just in- 


| side the coupé, and Loaf proceeded to ‘“‘ shine 
up,” according to profitise. 
) The boot was a small and very elegant speci- 


men of the atticle, and the wearer was a young 
man, fashionably dressed, embellished with a. 
heavy black mustache, and wearing a black soft 
hat. As the boy proceeded with his task, in his 
most masterly manner, the young man kept his 
eyes fixed upon him, and seemed to be turning 
some idea over in his brain. As he changed the 
polished boot for the other, in answer to the tap 


on the sole customary with the fraternity, the boy 


looked up, and observed that he was being looked 
at, and also that the eyes performing that mis- 
sion were very black and very brilliant; then he 
commenced operations with the second boot. As 
he concluded his work, put up his brushes in a 
methodical manner, and arose, the young man 
said to him, ‘‘ Boy, would you like to earn half 
a dollar ?” 


The boy signified that he had no objection to 


- @arning any number of half dollars. 


The owen of the light-colored | 
n 


Can you read writing?” 

The boy could read writing. 

_ **Take this note to where it is directed, and 
wait for an answer! Come back here-and meet 
me in half an hour. Go!” 

The boy took the note, slung his box over his 
shoulder, gave a glance at the superscription by 
the light of the gas-light, and started on a run. 
The carriage-door was closed and the carriage 
rapidly driven up Broadway. 

Mrs. Brown lived on the third-floor of a tene- 
ment-house in a little court leading out of Uni- 
versity Place; and as the superscription of the 
note led Loaf in that, direction, he took the op- 

rtunity to leave his box with his mother, as he 

new the half hour would give him ample time 
to do the errand and return. Now the room 
next to Mrs. Brown’s was occupied, for the time 
being, and for special reasons, by one of the 
shrewdest and most successful members of the 
New York corps of detectives. , It may be re- 
marked here that one of the special reasons that 
influenced this minion of the law, for he was 
well-to-do, and owned a house, was nothin 
more nor less than a hankering after the wid 
Brown herself, for she was a young woman, 
comely withal, and the detective was a good- 
looking bachelor of forty, with, if ‘report spoke 
truly, no objection to exercising his vocation in 
Aiscovering a suitable helpmate, So it happened 


‘that when Loaf entered his mother’s room he 


found, as he had frequently found before, Mr. 
Garth, the detective, cozily seated by the wid- 
ow’s cooking-stove, enjoying at once the pleasing 
warmth of that useful culinary utensil and the 
not less pleasing, though perhaps less warm, con- 
yersation of Mrs. Brown. 

Loaf dashed in in a hurry, threw his box ina 
corner, shouted ‘* I’ve got a job, mother!” and 
was rushing out again without further words, 
when the note, which he had placed in his jacket- 
pocket, accidentally fell upon the floor and was 
picked up by Mr. Garth, who, following his nat- 
ural and professional impulse, read the saper- 
scription. ‘* Hullo, Loaf!” said he, starting up 
energetically ; ‘‘ where did you get this?” 

His manner exhibited so much surprise, and 
his tone was so decided, that, time being short, 
Loaf answered him at once, in place of *‘ running” 
him a little, as he otherwise would have done. 
‘* A gentleman gave it to me to take for him, and 
I am to meet him in half an hour.” | 

Where ?” 

‘**Corner of Eighth Street and Broadway.” 

‘* Mrs. Brown, let me have a little-warm water 
in atea-cup. Quick, if you please.” 


Mrs. Brown at once filled a cup from the tea- | 


kettle, and placed it on the table; when, what 
was the surprise of widow and son to see Mr. 
Garth quietly moisten the adherin£ side of the 
envelope with the warm water, and then as 
quietly open the same, extract the note: con-- 
tained therein, and read it carefully through. 
Having done this, he reinclosed the note in tlie 
envelope, closed the latter, and holding it before 
the stove for a moment to dry, laid it upon the 
table, to all appearance the same as before this 
curious epistolary burglary had taken place. 
Then he rose, put on his over-coat, and sayin 
to the astonished Loaf, ‘‘ Come along with me,’ 
the two went out, leaving Mrs. Brown in a high! 
bewildered and deranged frame of mind. - 
As this lady had, however; the most unques- 
tioning confidence in Mr. Garth; and, moreover, 


had her own very feminine reasons for not wish- . 


ing to distrust him in any particmar, sne present- 
ly sat down again and tranquilly resumed her 


sewing. 
Mr. Garth hurried down the stairs and out into 
the court, with Loaf following closely behind 
him. Loaf's ideas of mewm and tuum were more 
rigid than those of the average bootblack; buat 
looking upon Mr. Garth as the authorized per- 
sonification of ther majesty of law, he tried to 
reconcile his conflicting ideas, and said nothing. 
Mr. Garth walked briskly down University 
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Place to Tenth Street, and down Tenth Street to 
the police-station there located, and, desiring Loaf 
to wait at the door, entered. Presently he came 
out followed by two men in plain clothes, and the 
four started rapidly in the direction of Broadway. 
Arrived at the corner of Eighth Street, Mr. Garth 
and his two friends ensconced themselves in a door- 
way out of sight, while Loaf, under the direction 
of hie superior officer, placed himself by a shop- 
winddw, having a piece of paper, with which he 
had been provided by the detective, in his hand. 
Presently the elegant coupé rattled up to the curb- 
stone, and Loaf sprang forward as the carriage- 
door opened, apparently to hand the note to the 
young man whose head was leaning out of the 
carriage; by some. accident, however, Loaf 


dropped the note, and as he was engaged in / 


- searching for it in the snow, the attention of the 
young man in, the carriage being closely directed 
to his movements, the two companions of Mr. 
Garth stole silently round, and suddenly pounced 
upon the gentleman in the carriage, dragged him 

therefrom ignominiously, and>as he struggled 

* and remonstrated in a very violent manner Mr. 
Garth himself Jaid a heavy hand on his shoul- 
der, whispered something in his ear, and in dess 
time tlian it takes to write the circumstances that 
crest-fallen young gentleman was again seated in 
his carriage, with one of the individuals in plain 
clothes by his side; the other individual in plain. 
clothes had mounted the box by the side of the 
driver; the horses were turned down Eighth 

- Street; the small crowd which had collected 
dispersed as wise as they came; and Mr. Garth, 

with Loaf, now thoroughly dumfounded, trot- 
ting along by his side, walked briskly westward. 

As they went on Mr. Garth kindly consented 
to satisfy Loaf’s evident, if unspoken, curiosity, 
and proceeded to.communicate with him in the 
following language : 


** Loaf, you've done a big thing to-night. Do 


you know who your friend in the coupé is ?” 

Loaf expressed his entire ignorance of every 
thing concerning the individual, except that he 
had lost half a dollar by having his errand inter- 
fered with. He said this in a very lugubrious 
tone, but with a twinkle in his up-turned eyes, 
for Loaf was cunning enough to see that he would 
not lose by the turn of events. 


Mr. Garth laughed a dry sort of laugh, and 


continued: ‘*That chap is the latest and smart- 

' est importation fromh London. He is the cutest 
and most suecessful burglar I ever knew of, and 

_ we have been looking after him for a month, with 
nothing but a bit of his writing to identify him. 
He writes a mighty queer stick when he’s off his 
guard, or writing to his pals; but he’s an accom- 
plished forger, and can do any thing with a pen. 
that that useful but rather dangerous instrument 
is capable of. My memory is good, and I knew 
his hand the moment I laid my eyes'on it on the 
beck of that note; and the note itself settled his 
‘case. It was risky, certain; but the game was 
worth the risk, so I took it. After all the risk 
wasn't much, for I know your mother and you 
are all right; but’still, I wouldn’t have liked to 
open the wrong man’s letter.” 

** What has he been doing? What have you 
got him for?” said Loaf. 

** Half a dozen things on suspicion and one 
sure thing, which he was fool enough to write 
about in that note. Three weeks ago he went 
up to a little town in the northern part of this 


 State—Malden, I believe it’s called—and broke 


into the house of the richest man in the place; 
_ robbed him of about a hundred thousand dollars 
_ in bonds, *bank-notes, and plate. Carter was the 
old chap’s name—” ‘*Carter!” suddenly ejacu- 
lated Loaf. ‘‘ Why, that’s my grandfather’s 
+ name—mother’s father—and Malden is where he 
lives; I’ve heard her sayso.” By this time they 
had got to the corner of Sixth Avenue; and as 
Loaf said these words Mr. Garth stopped, caught 
the boy by his collar, and turned his face so that 
the light from the bakery shone full upon it. 
_ He looked at him for about half a minute, and 
then gave a very long and very loud whistle, 
which caused a policeman passing to turn round, 
_ who, seeing Mr. Garth, nodded familiarly and 
- went his way. Then Mr. Garth made the fol- 
lowing prophetic remark in a very sententious 
mynner: “Loaf! if you ate not mistaken, and 
_ I guess you're right, you’re 2 made man.” With 
which saying they crossed over to West: Tenth 
Street and together entered the :police court- 


| room. 


Loaf was not mistaken; and when, two days 


: | after, Mr. Carter, who was telegraphed for, ar- 


_ rived in New York and was informed of the cir- 
| cumstances attending the capture of the burglar ; 
| when, moreover, he Jearned that the restoration 
| of his property, which followed, was owing acci- 

dentally to his own grandson; when, also, he 
| discovered—tfor he was in utter ignorance of the 


fact that his objectionable son-in-law was no. 


more of this world—for Mrs. Brown had been 
_ too proud to communicate the melancholy ti- 
_ dings to her long-ago repentant father; when, 
finally, he met that pale but industrious and 
hopeful widow, the paternal heart warmed so 
freely toward her, her two junior offspring, and 
_ specially toward the happy cause of this happy 
meeting, that the pocket could not do 
_ enough to show his affection, gratitude, and gen- 
eral benevolence. ‘Toward Mr. Garth he was 
particularly friendly; and when he learned that 
the wily detective was becoming weary of his 


' | arduous profession and pined for rest and a 


_ country-life, and was made aware also that Mr. 
_ Garth was moderately provided with this world’s 
goods, he hesitated not to invite him to accom- 
pany himself, daughter, and grandchildren on a 
_ Visit to the paternal homestead at Malden; and 
as Mr, Garth accepted the invitation, and was 
‘known no more of the metropolis, and as Mrs. 
Brown not many mouths later pat off her mourn- 
inga and began to spell her name with a 


_ | **G,” it follows that this is the end of the story 


of Loaf the bootblack. 


HARPER'S 
Ox! silver moon a-shining, 
I know in whose dainty 
At night my beams should lie. 


If I were the ocean rolling, 
I'd change my dismal roar, 

And murmur ever so softly ; 
When sue walked on the shore. 


Oh! pretty flower a-growing, 
If I were only you, | 
I'd long to die on the bosom 
Of her I love so true. | 


If I were the summer breezes, 
All through the livelong vd 

I'd kiss her lips and her forehead, © 
And she would not say me nay. 


But as long as I am not either 
Moon, ‘ocean, flower, or. breeze, — 

I shall have to sue in the usual way, 
Upon my bended knees! 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FIUME, 

**7T saw a young fellow, so like that boy of 
Norcott’s, in carriage,” I 
a traveler say to his companion, as we stopped to 
sup at Gratz. 2 

‘** He'll have scarcely come to that, I fancy,” 
said the other, *‘ though Norcott must have run 
through nearly every thing by this time.” 

It was about the last time I was to hear my- 
self called in this fashion. They who were to 
know me thenceforward were to know me by 
another name, and in a rank that had no tra- 
ditions; and I own I accepted this humble 
fortune with a more contented spirit and with 
less chagrin than it cost me to hear myself 
spoken of in this half-contemptuous fashion. 

-I was now very plainly, simply dressed. I 
made no display of studs or.watch-chain ; I even 
gave up the ring I used to wear, and took care 
that my gloves—in which I once was almost 
puppyish—should be the ¢ommonest and the 
cheapest. 

If there was something that at moments fell 
very heavily on my heart in the utter destitution 
of my lot, there was, on the other hand, what 
nerved my heart and stimulated me in the 
thought that there was some heroism in what 
I was doing. I was, so to say, about to seek 
my fortune; and what to a young mind could be 
more full of interest and anticipation than such a 
thought? . To be entirely self-dependent, to be 
thrown into situations of difficulty, with nothing 
but one’s own resources to rely on, to be obliged 
to rely on one’s head for counsel, and one’s 
heart for courage, to see one’s self, as it were, 
alone against the world, is intensely exciting. 

In the days of romance there were 
perils to confront, and appalling dangers to be 
surmounted; but now it was a game of life, to 
be played, not merely with a stout heart and a 
ready hand, but with a cool head and a stead 
eye. Young as I was I had seen a great d 
In that strange comedy of which my father’s 
guests were the performers there was great in- 
sight into character to be gained, and a marvel- 
ous knowledge of that skill by which they who 
th by their wits cultivate same wits to 
ive. 

If I was not totally corrupted by the habits and 
ways of that life I owe it wholly to those teach- 
ings of my dear mother, which throagh all the 
turmoil and confasion of this ill-regulated exist- 
ence still held a place in my héart, and led me 
again and again to ask myself how she would 
think of this, or what judgment she would pass 
on that; and even in this remnant of a con- 
science there was some safety. I tried to per- 
suade myself that it was well for me that all this 
was now over, and that an honest existence was 
now about to open to me—an existence in which 


wrong, give to the humblest cares of daily 

a halo that never had shone on my life of 
splendor. 

It was late ight when I reached Trieste, 


and I left it at daybreak. The small steamer in 
which I had taken my followed the coast: 
line, calling at even ‘he ; 


The sun had just gone below, the.seava 
rounded the rest of th 
entered the bay of Fiume, § haa. we 
passed in than the channel medite close 
behind us, and we. were 
what looked like a i lake. bou 
on every side by lofty mountains--fop.the 

that thex..conceal 


ands of the bay are so . , 
the openings to the Adriatic. If the baseiof the 


mellow as the sea itself, their su 


great mountains was steeped in a blae.glegp and | 
mmite glowed in . 


streaks, marked the sky, almost on fire, asét were, 


with the last parting salute of the. gloriaus:orb 


It was not merely bad 
never seen, but I could not have imagined.such: 
beauty of landscape; and -as we swept quietly 


along nearer the shore, and I could mark the.. with 
villas. in the deep woods of chestnut | ! 


and oak, and saw the olive and the cactus, 


ed by a deep oak w 
overhung the sea, ‘‘ that’s the villa of old Ignaz 
oe They say the Emperor tempted him 
with half a million of florins to sell it, but miser 
as he was and is the old fellow refused it,” 


** Is that Oppovich of the firm of Hednig 
Oppovich ?” asked I. ‘ 

** Yes; the house is all Oppovich’s now,,.and 
half Fiume too, I believe.” 

**There are worse fellows than ol 
said another, gravely, ‘‘I wonder would 
become of the hospital, or the or the 


asylum for the orphans but.fer him. 
He’s a Jew,” said anothers spitts 

contempt, 

‘A Jew that could; 


this as home;. that he will walk that narrow 
street as a familiar spot; giving back the kind- 
ly greetings that he gets, and feeling that strange, 
mysterious sense of brotherhood that grows out 
of daily intercourse with the same people! 

lived, and fourid the place after some search. 
The public garden of the town, a prettily plant- 
ed spot, lies between two mountain streams, 
flanked by tall mountains, and is rather shunned 
by the inhabitants from its suspicion of damp. 
Through this deserted spot—for I saw not one 
being as I went—lI passed on to a dark copse at 


‘the extreme end, and beyond which a small. 


wooden bridge led over to a garden wildly over- 
grown with evergreens and shrubs, and so neg- 
lectéd that it was not easy at first to select the 
tangled brush-wood. Following one of these, I 
came out on a little lawn in front of a long low 
house of two stories. The roof was high-pitched 
and the windows narrow, and defended by strong 
iron shutters, which lay open on the outside wall, 
displaying many a bolt and bar, indicative of 
strength and resistance. No smoke issued from 
a chimney, not a sound broke the stillness, nor 
was there a trace of any living thing around— 
desolation like it I had never seen. At last a 
mean, half-starved dog crept coweringly across 
the lawn, and, drawing nigh the door, stood and 
whined plaintively. After a brief pause the door 
opened, the animal stole in, the door then closed 
with a bang, and all was stillas before. I turned 


found vent at last in a torrent of tears. 

As I look back on the night that followed it 
seems to me one of the saddest passages of my 
life. If I fell asleep it was to dream of the past, 
with all its exciting and delights; and 


pleasures 
then awaking ‘suddenly, I found myself in this 


wretched, poverty-stricken room, where 
object and 


> 
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He sat and examined me as he read the note, 
compare 
me with the indications before him. 

** Digby Owen—is that the name ?” asked he. 

ative nev 
in commercial pursuits ?” 

I nodded to this interrogatory. \. 

**T am not in love with Ireland, nor do I feel © 
a great liking for ignorance, Herr Owen,” said 
he, slowly ; and there was a deep impressiveness 
in his tone, though the words came with thé.thick 
accentuation of the Jew. My old friend and cor- 

ndent should have remembered these prej- 
es of mine. Herr Jacob Heinfetter should: 


} mot have sent you here.” 


I knew not what reply to make to this, and) 


was silent. 


He should not have sent you here ;” and 


rigepeete the words with increased solemnity. 
** What-de. you want me to do with you?” said 
he, sharply, after a brie{ pause. 


| . “* Amy thing that-will serve to let me earn my 


said I, calmly. 

__ **3iat.1 cam.get scores like you, young man, 

for.the wages we give servants here; and would 
with that ?” 


| “‘Xmust take what you, are pleased to give 


wt litthe bell beside him and cried out, 


**Send Harasch here.” And at the word a short, 


at-the.door, pen in hand. 
_ ‘Bring me.your ledger,” said the old man. — 


* Look here now,” seid he to me, as he turned 


over the beautifully clean and neatly kept vol- 
un floring.a year. You with four. 
Harasch?” 
** Three hundred; Herr Ignaz,” said the lad, 


‘* Can you live and wear such clothes as these,” 
said the old man, touching my tweed coat, ‘‘ for 
three hundred florins a year—paper florins, mind, 


e about twenty- 
‘¢¥ will do my best with it,” said I, determined 
he should not diner 


me by mere words. 
**Take him with you, Harasch; let him copy 
into the waste-book. We shall see in a few days» 
what he’s fit for.” 

At a sign from the youth I followed him out, 
and soon found adr! in the outer room, where 
a considerable number of the younger clerks 
were waiting to acknowledge me. 

Nothing could well be less like the manners 
and habits I was used tc than the coarse famil- 
iarity and easy impertinence of these young fel- 
lows. ‘They questioned me about my birth, my 
education, my means, what circumstance had 
driven me to my present step, and why none of 
my friends had done any thing to save me from 
it. Not content with a number of very searching 
inquiries, they began to assure me that Herr 

would not put up with my incapacity for a 
week, ‘‘ He'll send you into the yard,” cried 
one; and the sentence was chorused at once. 
** Ja! ja! hell be sent into the yard.” And 
though I was dying to know what that might 
mean, my pride restrained my curiosity, and I 
would not condescend to ask. 

** Won't he be fine in the yard!” I heard one 

whisper to another, and they #oth began laugh- 
ing at the conceit; and I now sat down on a. 


bench and los in thought. 
**Come; going to dinner, 
said Harasch to\me at last; I arose and 


followed him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HANSERL OF THE YAED. 


I was soon to learn what being ‘‘ sent into the 
yard” meant. Within a week that destiny was 
mine, Being so sent was the phrase for being 
charged to count. the staves as they arrived in. 
wagon-loads from Hungary, oaken staves being 
the chief ‘‘ industry” of Fiume, and the principal 
source of Herr Oppovich’s fortune. ; 

My companion, and, indeed, my instructor 
this intellectual employment, was a strange-look- 
ing, dwarfish creature, who, whatever the season, 
wore a suit of dark yellow leather, the jerkin 
being fastened round the waist by a broad belt 
with a heavy brass buckle.. He had been in the 
yard three-and-forty years, and his as- 
sistants had been uniformly promoted to the , 
office, he had met with no advancement in life, 
but was still in the same walk and the same 
grade in which he had started. . 

Hans Spéner was, however, philosopher, and 


went on his road uncomplainingly. -Hesaidthat 


the open air and the freedom were better than the 
and ithi 


his pay was smaller, his healthier ite made 
him able to relish plainer food ; i 


| of reconciling things—striking the balance be- 


tweett good und ill—went through all he said 
or did, and his favorite phrase, ‘‘ Es ist fast ein- 
erley,” or ‘‘ It comes to about the same,” com- 
prised his whole system of worldly knowledge. 
If at first I felt the occupation assigned to me 
degradation, Hanser’ 


oe an invariable good-humor and pleasantry, 
ut there was a forbearance about him, and a 
delicacy in. his dealing with,me, actually gentle- 
manlike. ‘Thus he never questioned me as to 
my former condition, nor asked by what acci- | 
dent I had fallen to my present lot; and, while ~ 
showing in many ways that he saw. I was unused 
to hardship, he rather treated i 


.| as a mere fortuitous circumstance than as a thing 


to comment cr dwell on. Hanserl, besides this, 
tanght me-how to live on my humble pay of a 
florin and ten kreutsers— about two shillings 

ily. I:had a small room that led out into 


—daily 
he yard. and could consequently devote my 


with | 
€ and the leafy 
\Le branches over the blue water, I thought to my- : 
ae | self, would not a life there be nearer to Paradise 
{ P than any thing wealth and fortune could buy 
| | elsewhere ? 
f | ‘* There, yonder,” said the captain, pointing 
4 ee to the ornamented chimneys of a house surround- 
| 
| 
| 
r 
i | 
\ virtues.of his owa faith,” exed:the, 
| 
| 
) ognition of the. er’s rank, and said no more. 
landed, and.made:for a.small hotel which faced | 
the sea, I hadsdeterminedmot.to- present. my- 
self to the. Herr Oppovich. till: morning, and to 
take that. evening.to see thetown and ‘its neigh- 
borhood, 
As I strolied.about, gazing with a stranger's | 
| this quiet spot, I felt. coming.over.me that. deep 
depression. which almost. upon 
i him who, alone.and friendless, first ac- 
quaintance with the.scene. wherein he, is to live. 
| How hard it is for.him. to believe that the objects 
Ht | he sees can ever become of interest to-him; how 
g impossible it seems that he-will live to look-on 
| | 
i 
| 
| 
; : | / 
| 
back toward the town with a heavy heart: a 
gloomy dread of those I was ‘to be associated 
| with on the morrow was over me, and I went to 
the inn and locked myself into my room, and 3 | 
fell upon my bed with a sense of desolation that . 
ii my good mother’s lessons would avail me more, : 
stimulate me to the right and save me.from the every 
to the 
| t a mm as le and as lowly. 
I remember; I longed for day-dawn, 
a that I might get.ap and.wander along the shore, 
and taste the. fresh hear the plash of 
: the sea, and Se: wider, and 
Ath more beautiful of nature.a peace that my 
: i towns an and winding its track h | own despairing 4 s.avould not suffer me to 
uY that myriad of islands which lie scattered along | enjoy. And atthe. umpof light I did : 
this strange shore. ‘The quiet, old-werld look to.walk for hours 
Ay of these quaint towns, the simple articles they along.the bay ina soxt: enchantment from the 
dealt in, the strange dress, and the. stranger: mas filled last with a 
sounds of sense of rlmost ha I theught of Pauline, 
uf me into what.a new life I had just. set footy: and wondered would she partak of the de- 
how essential it was to leave all my former. habits this lovely.spes. impartedto.me? would she 
ti behind me as I entered here. sec these leafy woods, that bold mountain, that 
iH panionship soon reconciled me to submit to it 
os | with patience. It was not merely that he dis- 
a the carbuncle tints of the setting syn, aac 
| these again long lines of clond. golden anc UE 
| | Thai 
this room before-a sho ick-set old man, 
it heavy eyebrows.and beard, and whose long 
{ of coarse cloth reached to his fect. 


bread he ate; perhaps he had not sufficietit.ex- 


_ it. Counting staves seemed to him a very fitting’ 


easily in another. 


_ knowledge in about a week, he regarded me as 


_ like us, they'd have no vats nor 
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modest salary to my,maintenance. The strait- 
ened economy of Hans himself had enabled him 
to lay by about eight hundred florins, and he 
strongly advised me to arrange my mode of life 
on a plan that would admit of such a prudent 
saving. 

Less for this purpose than to give my friend a 
strong proof of the full confidence I reposed in 
his judgment and his honor, I confided to his 
care all my earnings, and only begged he would 

rovide for me as for himself; and thus Hans and 
inseparable. We took our coffee 
gether at daybreak, our little soup and boiled 
beef at noon, and our potato-salad, with perhaps 
a sardine or such like, at night for supper; the. 
Viertelwein”—the fourth of a bottle—being. 
equitably divided between us to cheer our hearts 
and cement good-fellowship on certainly as acrid 
a liquor as ever served two such excellent ends. 

None of the clerks would condescend to know 
us. Herr Fripper, the cashier, would nod to us 
in the street, but the younger men never recog- 
nized us at all, save in some expansive moment 
of freedom by a wink or a jerk of the head. We 
were in a most subordinate condition, and they 
made us feel it. ae 

From Hans I learned that Herr Oppovich was 
a widower with two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter..The former was an irreclaimable scamp 
and vagabond, whose debts had been paid over 
and over again, and who had been turned out of 
the army with disgrace, and was now ae ig 
about Europe, living on his father’s friends, an 
trading for small loans on his family name. - ‘This 
was Adolph Oppovich. The girl—Sara she was. 
called—was, in Hanserl’s judgment, not much 
more to be liked than her brother. She was’ 
mg and insolent to a degree that would have 

remarkable in a princess of a reigning house, 
From the clerks she exacted a homage that was 
positively absurd. It was not alone that they. 
should always stand uncovered as she passed, but. 
that if any had occasion to address her he should 
prelude what he had to say by kissing her hand, 
an act of vassalage that in Austria is limited to ‘ 

rsons of the humblest kind. ; 

‘*She regards me as a wild beast, and I am 
therefore spared this piece of servitude,” said 
Hans, and he langhed his noiseless, uncouth laagh 
as he thought of his immunity. 

** Is she handsome?” asked I. 

‘*How can she be handsome when she is so 
overbearing?” said he. ‘‘Is not beauty gentle- 
ness, mildness, softness? How ean it agree with 
eyes that flash disdain, and a mouth that seems 
to curl with insolence? The old proverb sa 
‘Schénheit ist Sanftheit ;’ and that’s why 
Lady is always so lovely.” 

Hanserl was a devout Catholic; and not im- 
possibly this sentiment made his judgment of the 
young Jewess all the more severe. Of Herr Op- 
povich himself he would say little. Perhaps:he. 
deemed it was not loyal to discuss him whose 


perience of me to trust me with his opinion; at 
all events he went no further than an admission 
that he was wise and’ keen in business ;_ one who 
made few mistakes himself, nor forgave them 


“Never do more than he tells..you to: do,; 
younker,” said Hans to me one day’; ‘‘ and he'll 
trust you, if you do that well.” And this was 
not the least valuable hint he gave me. . : 

- Hans had a great deal of small worldly wis- 
dom, the fruit rather of along ience than 
of any remarkable gift of observation. _As he 
said himself, it took tim four years to learn the 
business of the yard; and as I acquired the 


@ perfect genius. 


We soon became fast and firm friends, The'| # 


way in which I had surrendered myself to his 
guidance—giving him up the management of my, 
money, and actually submitting to his authority 
as though I were his son—had won upon theold 
man immensely ;, while I, on my side—friendless 
and companionless, save with himself—drew 
close to the only one who seemed to take an in- 
terest in me. At first—I must own it—as we 
wended our way, at noon, toward the little eat- 
ing-house where we dined, and ‘I saw the friends 
with whom Hans exchanged greetings, and felt 
the class and condition he belonged to reflected 
in the coarse looks and coarser ways of his as- 
sociates, I was ashamed to think to what I had 
fallen. I had, indeed, no respect, nor any liking 
for ‘the young fellows of the counting-house. 
They were intensely, offensively vulgar ; but they 
had the outward semblance, the dress, and the 
gait of their betters, and they were privileged by .- 
ce to stroll: into a café and sit down, 
from which I and my companion would speedily 
have been ejected. I confess I envied them that 
mere right of admission into ‘the well-dressed 
world, and sorrowed over my own exclusion as 
though it had been inflicted on me as a punish- 
ment. 
This jealous met no encouragement 
from Hans. The old man had no rancor of any 
kind in his nature. He had no sense of discon- 
tent with his condition, nor any desire to change 


way to occupy existence; and he knew of many 


ey'd | barrels for the 
F 
hile he thus talked to me,. to invest 


my eyes, myself: er 
I should not him the story of my life—in 


what rank I had lived, to what hopes of fortune 
I had beén reared. Would this knowledge have 
raised me in the old man’szesteem, or would it 
have estranged him from me? That was the 
question. How should I come through the or- 
deal of his judgment ? higher or lower? A mere 
chance decided for me what all my pondering 
could hot resolve, Hans came home one night 
with a little book in his hand,.a present for me. 
Tt-was a French grammar, and, as he told me, 
the key to all knowledge. 

7 French are the gteat people of the 
world,” said he, ‘‘and till you know their tongue, 
you can have no real insight into learning.” 
There was a ‘‘ younker” once under him in the 
yard, who, just because he could read and write 
French, was now a cashier, with six hundred 
florins salary. ‘‘ When you have worked hard 
for three months we'll look out for a master, 


**But I know it already, H ” said I, 
proudly. ‘‘I speak it even better than I speak 
German, and Italian too! Ay, stare at me, but 
it’s true. I had masters for these, and for Greek 
and Latin; and I was taught to draw, and to 
sing, and to play the piano, and I learned how 

ride and to dance.” 


to 

‘* Just like a born gentleman,” broke in Hans. 

**T was, and I am, a born gentleman; don’t 
shake your head, or wring your hands, Hanser. 
I’m not going mad! ‘These are not ravings! 
I'll soon convince you what I say is true.” And 
I hurried to my room, and opening my trunk, 
took out my watch, and some trinkets, some 
studs of value, and a costly chain my father gave 
me. ‘* These areall mine! I used to wear them 


-once, as commonly as I now wear these bone 


buttons. ‘There were more servants in my fa- 
ther’s house than there are clerks in Herr Op- 
povich’s counting-house. Let me tell you who I 
was, and how I came to be what I am.” 

i told him my whole story, the old man listen- 
ing with an eagerness quite imtense, but never 
more. deeply interested than when I told of the 
— and magnificence of my father’s house. 

e ee hearing of costly entertain- 
ments and great banquets, where troops of serv- 
ants waited, and every wish of the guest was at 
once ministered to. 

And all 
day after day, night after night, and not once a 
year » a3 we'see it here, on the Fraulein 
Sara's birthday!” And now the poor old man, 
as if to com himself for listening so long, 
broke out into a description of the festivities by 
which Herr Oppovich celebrated his daughter's 
birthday ; an occasion on which he invited all in 
his | t to pass the day at his villa, on 
the side of the bay, and when, by Hanserl’s ac- 
count, @ most unbounded hospitality held sway, 
‘* ‘There are no portions, no measured quantities, 
but each is free to eat and drink as he likes,” 
cried Hans, who, with this praise, described a 
banquet of millennial magnificence. ‘‘ But you 
‘will see for yourself,” added he, ‘‘for even the 
yard’ is invited:” 

I cautioned him strictly not to divulge what I 
had told him of myself; nor was it necessary 
after all, for. he well knew how Herr Ignaz re- 
sentéd she thought of any one in his setvice hav- 
ing other p ions than such as grew out of 
his own favor toward them. 

‘* You'd be sent away to-morrow, younker,” 
said he, ‘‘ if he batknew what you were. re’s 
marek’ proverb shows how they think of people 


‘The Jews can not abide the great folk, with their 
indebtedness ; and to deem these inseparable is 


**On the 3ist of August falls the Fraulien’s 
birthday, lad; apd you shall tell me the next 
— if your gave a grander féte than 


A WONDERFUL FISH—AGAIN. | 


In No. 6]7 of the Weekly for October 24, 
1868, we gave a figure and description of a fish 
caught near Eastport, Maine, and now on ex- 
hibition down East, in which reference was made 
to Professor Baird as one of the naturalists who 
were unable to classify this /usus nature. We 
have since received the following communication 
from Professor Gill, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a well-known authority on the subject of 
fishes, which we take pleasure in presenting to 


our readers : 
an Evetrrcrion, October 31, 1868, 
Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

My attention has been called to the description and 
figure of a ‘‘ Wonderful Fish” in a recent Number of 
the mee 2 I beg leave to send you a description of 
an animal of the same kind, showing the charac- 
ter of the species. It is nothing more than a large 
shark ; the so-called “feet” being ay club-shaped 
appendages of the ventral fins provided with a small 
hook, the like of which are found in all 
and rays, and called 

The shark 


red and 
Massachusetts, as. 
It has 


Dekay, Lesueur, etc. 
coas 


i single 
of othe r 
_ mill, or hides, in both of which Herr Ignaz dealt, | ag.it4e believed to do, principally on sea-weeds and 
Hans would have seriously disliked; but staves ne animais, any 
Were cleanly and smelled fresi’and sweetly of the | being not 
@ak-wood they came from; and there was some- ag ord chief zoological charac- 
thing be in their destiny—to form casks and , tet the 
hogs for the rich wines of France and Spain ¢ : 
—which he was fond of recalling: and 80 would. any OF the Intestinal 
he say, “‘ Without you and me, boy, or those; Thom euch a monster in size, it ia even in this re- 


not e o 


This, unlike the 


er, real“ * 
the aise of ite teeth and ita ferocity rendering it 
formidable. 


4.” cried he, at last, ‘‘all this, 


' from the European speci 


Professor Baird, when he saw the animal at Calais, 
at once recognized it as a shark, but not be- 
ing certain whether it was considered to be distinct 

es, or identical with it, wrote 
to me to supply the requisite information, which I 
did, and which he duly communicated to.the proprie- 
tor in accordance with his promise. The reference to 
the fabled monster of Lake Utopia, and the stories of 
by the talline on the flats when 

ere are entirely unworthy 

consideration. 


~ 


SILENCE. 

Waew a sick mafi falls asleep 

All the watchers silence keep; 
Silence, till he wake again, 

Roused from happy dreams to pain. 


Hushed their breath, their voices die, 
Muffled feet move noiselessly, 
And the sufferer suffereth not, 

All his waking ills forgot. 


Sweet one, I beseech of. thee 

As the sick consider me. 

While my heart has ceased to weep, 
Hush! it has but fallen asleep. 


Almost heal'd, it slumbereth— 
Wake it not with touch or breath ; 
Grant sweet pity mild and meek 
To the weary and the weak. 


‘Wake it not, although it be 
Even from pain to ecstasy. 
Do not stir the dregs of ill; 
Let it slumber: lush! be still. 


- HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


epidemic is raging—an epidemic of 


crime. Not alone in this great metropolis, hut wide- | 


throughout our country, in large cities East 
and West, as well as in quiet villages, the pestilential 
breath is poisoning the blood and ruining the souls 
of multitudes. Every daily newspaper contains a hor- 
rible record of murders—murders prompted by every 
evil passion and vile motive to which mankind could 
become a slave, and murders committed epparently 
without any motive, strange and inexplicable. That 
some remedial agencies more powerful than now ex- 
ist, or more promptly and universally administered, 
are necessary is evident. The recent assassination of 
Mr. Charles Rogers indicates what a bold disregard 
for law prevails, and how little care is taken even to 
conceal crime. It seems incredible that in a quiet, 
respectable street in this city, within sight of busy 
Broadway, a respectable citizen should be deliberate- 
ly attacked in front of his own residence, mortally 
and robbed. Yet such was the case; and the 
murderer walked off with his ill-gotten gains unmo- 
lested. ‘This is but a single instance ; but the thought- 
ful reader must turp with a sickened heart from the 
daily records of similar atrocities, and pray that en- 
forced laws may afford more secure protection. 

The Metropolitan Board of Health declares the law 
in full force by which the slaughtering of any animal 
for food, except birds, fowl, and fish, is prohibited from 
being condacted at any place in the city of New York 
south of Fortieth Street; nor shail such slanghtering 
be conducted at any place north of Fortieth Street, in 
the city of New York, nor in the city of Brooklyn, 
without a special written permit from the Board of 
Health. This is an excellent thing for people who 
live below Fortieth Street—but who protects the health 
and comfort of residents above Fortieth Street? | 

Congress has adopted a resolution, recently offered, 
directing the Committee on Iture to inquire into 
the «xpediency of reorganizing the Department of 
Agriculture, so as to provide for the selection of one 
person from each State, familiar witb the agricu) 
wants and interests of such State, to occupy a semi- 
official pusition in the department. 

The terrible accident which recently occurred in 
eight persons were killed 


ers. A floor in the school-house of St..Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s Roman Catholic church gave way while it was 
crowded with people attending the holiday festival. 
The floor was supported by brick piers sixteen inches 
square. ‘The cause of its giving way was the crum- 
bling ef one of these light piers, a portion of the brick 
of which it was composed being soft and calculated to 
yield to the of the superstructure, augmented 
by the weight of people on the floor. The piers were 
with blocks of Lockport stone, and in eyery 
particular the structure is as strong as could 
be desired. ‘That the piers were insufficient for the 
weight is conclusively established by this accident. 
It is probable that had the accident not occurred the 
majority of builders would have estimated that they 
were strong enough. The building has been erected 
only a short time. 
According to the London Times, although the “ bath- 
ing‘ season” is over, there are still every morning on 


an average from twenty to thirty persons who bathe: 
in the Serpentine, no matter how inclement or severe 


the weather may be. Many of these, having been rec, 
ommended by their medical advisers to take a cold bath 
every morning, commenced in the summer months, 
and. have derived so much benefit that they have con- 


it has been no unustial occurrence for applications to 
be made to the receiving-house of the Royal Humane 
Society for the loan of a hatchet to break it, in order 
that these t bathers may have their dip, 
emerging from the water with icicles hanging from 
their hair. 3 

No less than 17,000 laborers are at present employ- 
ed on the Isthmus of Suez. Independent of the work 
accomplished by numerous smalier instruments the 
constructors use sixty dredging machines, which nev- 
er rest day nor night. The work, of course, is rapid- 
ly progressing. In about ten months the twenty mill- 
ions of cubic metres of earth which now remain to be 
carried away for the purpose of forming the canal 


will be removed. 


The water with which the city of Erie is supplied 
is drawn from the lake, nearly a quarter of a mile from 
shore, and is raised by steam power two hundred 
and thirty feet. The new water-works are just com- 


pleted. 
long ago a t in Prussia presented an odd 
requested 


peasan 
mass at a bank of a provincial town, and 


' the cashier to “ change it for him.” On close cxam- 


ination one little scrap was found containing the num- 
ber of a ten-thaler bank-note, the rest was pulp, and 
nothing could he made of it. The poor peasant then 
explained matters. hty thalers in 


bundle in the stable. There an eager goat found it, 
and proceededjcalmly to eat. it up. The peasant hav- 
ing become a of his loss, rushed back into the 
stable, and just entered it in time to perceive the lari 
morsel of a ten-thaler note disappearing. He killed 
the goat, and this was the result. The question arore 


whether chemical agencies might restore some por- . 


tions of the mass, or a microscope reveal traces invie- 
ible ’ the naked eye. The peasant received the val- 
ue of one note, and a promise that every thing 

sible should be done for him. ‘ ere 


It is stated that Samuel M. Andrews, since his con- 


finement in the State Prison at Charlestown, has ex- 
hibited the same calmness which characterized his 
conduct during the trial. He has been put to work 


-in a machine shop—having some knowledge of ma- 
-chinery—and 


appears to work with diligence and 
good-humor. 
Count de Beerski, a Russian nobleman, and an art- 


| ist of considerable repute, recently died in Rochester. 


New York. He inherited a-valuable estate near Moe- 
cow, together with two hundred and fifty serfs, all of 
whom he emancipated. When Nicholas ascended the 
throne, the Count, in consequence of his liberal views, ° 
was obliged to leave his native country and all his 
possessions. Accustomed as he was to wealth and 
luxury, he found himself necessitated to do something 
for a subsistence. He was well educated, and pos- 
sessed a taste for drawing. He resolved to paint min- 
iatures; and in Hamburg, Paris, and London, at- 
tracted much notice as an artist. His paintings, which 
were exhibited at the Crystal Palace, at the World’s 
Fair, in London, 1851, won the frst premium. He was 
subsequently employed to paint the royal family of 
Great Britain. In 1859 he came to this country, whose 
free institutions he greatly admired; and has for sev- 
eral years resided in Rochester, being much esteemed 
by those who knew him. 

Thirty-six patients in the Lunatic Hospital at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, have recovered during the 
year. Wesee it stated that the Superintendent of that 
institution considers insanity essentially a disease of 
debility. Tonics, including some stimulants, are the 
principal medicines, assisted by nervinés, soporifics, 


| alteratives, or cathartics. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, abounds in paper-mills, 
which produce about twenty-six tons of paper a day. 
Nearly one-fifth of this is for envelopes and collars. 

In 1250—so the story goes—the famous salt-mine of 
Wieliezka, ten miles from Cracow, in Austria, was dis- 
covered by a shepherd named Wieliez. It came into 
possession of the Austrian Government fn 1772, and 
ylelds a net revenue of upward of 6,000,000 florins. It 
is now stated that this mine is threatened with total 
destruction by a stream of water which lately made 
its appearance while the workmen were digging in one 
of the lower ehafts in search of potash. All the means 
hitherto adopted of preventing the water from inun- 
dating the mine have been unsuccessful; it flows at 
the rate of 120 cubic feet a minute, and has already al- 
most filled the lower passages, rapidly dissolving the 
salt with which it comes in contact. A channel is be- 
ing built for confining the water and leading it out of 
the mine, but it is feared that the salt columns which 
support the transverse shafts will be undermined be- 
fore the work can be completed. : 

An Irishman, whose wife was sick, called a physi- 
cian. The M.D. was willing to give medical attention, 
but desired pay in advance, or a formal agreement te 
be made to pay when his services were no longer 
needed. 

** An't it kill or cure for twenty dollars?” said Pat. 

Yea.” 

Pat was satisfied, and entered into the contract. 
The woman died, and in due time the doctor presented 
his bill. Pat looked at it a momént, and then asked, 

*“*An’ did yezcureher?f” 

“No,” answered the physician. 

** An’ did yez kill her?” 

This wasa poser. The bill, at last accounts, had not 
been settled. 


Last week a sixty-pound bomb-shell exploded in the 
furnace of an fron foundry in Concord, N.H. Several 
workmen were seriously injured, and as the furnace 
was shattered entirely to pieces it is a wonder that yet 
greater damage was not done, and many lives lost. 
The shell came from Portsmouth Navy-yard with a 
quantity of others, and was warranted free from pow- 
Ger. 

A man in Toledo has been pretending to make as. 
‘tonishing cures by animal magnetism. It is now dis- 
covered that he keeps about his person six electric bat- 
teries, with which he charges himself with electricity. 

We see mention made in an exchange of a country 
pastor who, on Christmas morning, could not find his 
stockings. A careful search was made, and they were 


discovered—but in them were the horns ofanewmilch 


cow, which (the cow, not the horns alone) was the gift 
of a considerate people. 

Rossini’s villa at Passy is for sale. It is built on a 
piece of ground which was cut off by the fortifications 
of Paris from the Bois de Boulogne. The little do- 


main is inclosed by an iron railing all covered with . 


ivy. In the middle of the garden stands the arbor 
where Rossini used to study happily on bright.sum- 
mer days. The park is filled with sycamores and 
laurels brought from Italy. There is a profusion of 
flowers, which fill the air all round with fragrant per- 
fume ; and the songs of the birds, which he loved so 
much, make merry music in their sweet rural retreat. 


The Chicago Republican gives an interesting inci- 
dent, which illustrates the free-and-easy style of life in 
that far-famed Western metropolis: “A gentleman 
last evening, in an Indiana Avenue car, sat composed- 
ly with his arms extended at right angles from his 
body, and a fem: 1» gracefully reposing upon each man- 
ly breast. Whetber one of the ladies was the gentle- 
man’s wife and the other his sister, or one his sister 
and the other his wife, or whether both were his 
wives or both his sisters, or both somebody else’s sis- 


ters or somebody else’s wives, was not made apparent . 


by the quiet conversation of the interested ,and inter- 
esting trio.” 

What can be done to give employment to those in 
our city who want to make an honest living? It is 
estimated that there are 150,000 to 200,000 peo- 


_ ple in the cities of New York and Brooklyn who have 
- no regular employment by which they may feed and 
clothe themselves and th 

prehensive measures only can bring relief to such a 
-multitade. ‘ 
During the last year one hundred and forty-nine 


their families. Large and com- 


bodies were placed in the Morgue of this city, seven- 


ty-nine of which were recognized by their friends. 


was horror-stricken at such a disclosure. A later ver- 
sion of the story places the affair in a different light ; 
and it ts the opinion of the physician who attended 
her that her words were the emanations of a weak 
and disordered 
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and thirty wounded, should be a fresh lesson to build-  - 
creed 
| 
tinued day by day throughout the winter for many 
yeats—for over thirty in one case. Even when the 
water has been covered with ice several inches thick 
4 
and naturalists, both in this country and in Euro 
as the Basking or Bone Shark (scientificall Selache 
or Cetorhinus maximus). It is figu 
| in Storer’s work on the fishes of 
: been found even been hun 
systematically for its oi], of which six or seven barrels 4 
A short time ago a Mrs. White, living in New Jer- 
sey, confessed on her death-bed that she had poisoned _. 
her husband, brother-in-law, and child. As she had 
| borne an unblemished character before, every body 
néasly forty feet in length, and of which a bas : 
on cnr brandy, which a 
| for some days previous to her death, in order to pro- 
| long life. 


Janvary 23, 1869, 
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spirits, and wine even, crockery, hardware, boots 


his beck 


—he stored aw ay his muitifarious goods. 


«shining 
| their solemn and dusky retreat save. by Monsieur 
| man, who went through life with a pen behind 
his ear. 
| assisted by two stout servant-women, attended 
‘to the shop. 


back of the house. 
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‘THE SLEIGHING CARNIVAL. 


Tne first few days of January promised an ex- 
citing sleighing-season; but aroused 
were soon dissipated by an old-fashioned ‘‘ Jan- 
uary thaw,” though not before the brief season 
of enjoyment had been eagerly cultivated and en- 
joyed by onr citizens. Sleigh-rides are the de- 
light of New Yorkers; and no city in the coun- 
try so tempts the riders out as does our metropo- 
lis, with its splendid suburban avenues. ‘There 
was, accordingly, a general turn-out in sleighs of 
every style—in aristocratic cutters, in vehicles 
that looked as much like worn-out boxes on run- 
ners as any thing else, in single sleighs and in 
double sleighs, and with horses of every descrip- 
tion, from the best-blooded steed down to the sor- 
riest hack. Our avenues were filled with these 
jolly riders—with parties of respectable ladies 
and gentlemen, parties of ‘‘roughs,” parties of 
children whose young faces looked like flowers 
amidst deserts of snow, and parties of. dashing 
sports with: their favorite trotters, such as Mr. 
Wort shows us in his admirable illustration 
on page 56. The drives in Central -Park, Har- 
lem Lane, and the other avenues leading out from 
the city were crowded with the’ swiftly moving 
cavalcade 


CHARLOTTE MOREL. 


Ir is the way of the world to speak of the 
Middle Ages’ as if they were dead and buried. 
Bat far from the tracks of the railway, travelers 
now and then find out spots where medieval life 
is not dead but sleeping. The men wear coats, 
and the women chignons: but beneath these 
outward signs of the nineteenth century lie 
modes of thonght and habits of life which cer- 
tainly belong to another age than this. These 
places are mostly found abroad: little mousey 
provincial towns are: they, not sufficiently inter- 
esting to attract antiquarians, and too poor to 
stimulate enterprise; places in which life is as 
dull and as torpid as it was three hundred years 
ago and more. 

To this quiet tribe belongs Verriéres, in one’ 
of the central provinces of France. Money is 
of great account in plates like this, and money 
has reached its full value in Verritres. That 
litle humdrum town, with its long, silent street, 
and its green gardens spreading behind its old 
honses so’ quaint and gray, thinks a great deal 
of Mammon. 

Thanks -to Mammon, therefore, Monsieur 
Morel, the richest man in Verriéres, held’a high 
position in his native place. Monsieur Morel 
was a grocer and general dealer. He literally 
fed and clothed Verriéres. Monsieur Morel 
sold flonr, bacon, eggs, sugar, colonial goods, 


nud shoes, cloths, silks, calico, linen, and e 

ies of cheap stuff, not liable to sudden 

nges of fashion. Monsieur Morel soon be- 
came a rich man, and grew richer with every 
year. He lived in a very old house, with many 
windows to it; windows high and narrow which, 
as well as the steep roof and massive chimney- 
stacks, spoke of a by-gone age. In the broad 
and lofty roums of thet house—and it had many | 
Casks , 
of butter, bales of coffee, sacks full of flour, piles j 
of sugar-loaves in blue paper, could be seen by 
the admiring eyes of the children of Verriéres, 
through the dusty and grated windows of the 
ground-floor. But still greater wonders were 
reported of the first, second, and third floors of 
Monsie: Morel’s house. Piles upon piles of 
silks and fine broadcloths were there, 
it was sakl; precious goods, never visited in 
Morel and his clerk, Lenoir, a little, wiry old 
These two, Monsieur Morel and Lenoir, 


This was not ir the street, as 
might have been expected, but in the yard at the 
A low, dingy-looking shop 
it was, in which perpetual twilight reigned, and 
where the sun never entered; but a shopin which 
| the chink of money was heard all the day long, 
and all the year round. Light and sun it had 
had in its early days, when the yard merged into 
a pleasant garden, bounded by a little river which 
flowed between willows and aspen-trees. But 
‘when Monsieur Morel's business so increased 
that he knew not where to turn to for spare 
| oom the garden was sacrificed. 

Madame Morel died when her first. child was 
born... Her widowed husband never married 
jagain. Apart from his wife’s death, Monsieur 
Morel had troubles incidental to his position. 
The chief of these was, that the late Madame 
‘Morel had not given him a son, but a daughter. 

_ “Ah, Lenoir!” he would say to his clerk, 
“* the mother-abbess gives me the best account 
of the little thing’s temper and abilities; my own 
eyes tell me that she is both pretty and healthy. 
But it is a great trial that I have not got a 
harles, but a Charlotie. The business, you 
now, 
is a great pity that Mademoiselle’ Char- 
otte is not Monsieur Charles,” Lenoir would 
“It certainly was a great | jec 


istake.” 
When Madame Morel’s mistake was about 
ven years old she came home to her father’s 


ruefi ully answer. 


n a week's holiday. A v uiet, de- 
child, with black face, 
was Charlotte Morel. And very pretty she 
ooked when she acted as bridemaid to her fa- 

er’s sister, who married Monsieur Roussel, the 

otary, about this time. Monsieur Roussel was 
a widower, and his son, Henri, a lad of twelve, 
took a great fancy to Mademoiselle Charlotte. 
He sat by her at the wedding-diiner; he danced 


‘*You area little thing,” he said, angrily. 
_ A remark which Charlotte did not deig# to 
answer. 


pe you williug 


with her in the evening ; and when she pe | 


and carried her 


| 


sieur Morel, who.was already looking out for.a 
son-in-law, and who liked the aspect. of this 


handsome and epirited lad, slapped him on the 
back, and said, ingly : 
_ That's right, Henri; carry little wife.” 
Upon which, Henri, tarning his frank face and 
blue eves to Charlotte, said; gayly : 
‘Will you marry me, Charlotte ? Eh, will 


The proposal, coming as it did when Charlotte 
wae her suitor’s back, with her arms around 


i 
Henri became crimson, and aah ge 
improve,” hesitatingly said 


‘“*T will not,” replied the boy, 


passionately 
‘‘T will carry you, whether you like it or not, | 


Charlotte submitted; but when they reached 
home, and Henri put her down, she would nei- 
ther look at him nor bid him good-night. 


Charlotte was about eighteen: when Monsieur 
Morel said one morning to Lendir’: 

‘*T must see about a son-it-law.” | 

But where was the young’ si@n to be found’ | 
who could be both Charlotté Morel’s husband 
and Monsieur Morel’s successor? was 


the lover and the man of business? All’Ver- | 


riéres could not yield him. 


‘“‘T must try Henri Roussel,” said Monsiéir 
Morel, with a sigh. Monsieur Lenoir heard, and | 


groaned, and turned up his eyes. Matters must 


be bad indeed for Monsieur Morel to take ponent 4 


a resolve as this. dion 

Henri Roussel was now a very manly‘look- |. 
ing young fellow, with plenty of brains, butwith- 
a reckless, ungovernable temper, which Bee al- 
ready led him into various’ strapes, and which 
kept his father, a weak, nervous mak, atid his 
step-mother, a timid, yielding woman, in’a con 
stant state of feter and cneasiness. Monsieur’ 
Roussel was the notary of Verriéres, and he lived 
in the house next to that of his brother-in-lat. 
‘To‘him Monsieur Morel broached his‘proposal. 

‘‘ Please yourself; but neither you nor anyone’ 
else will do any good with Henri,” despondently 
answered Monsieur Roussel. ‘In this very room 
I told him so only yesterday.” 

‘¢ Perhaps he will like business better than the 
law,” said Monsieur Morel. 

His brother-in-law shook his head. 

‘* Henri can live on the little furtune his mo- 
ther left him,” he said, ‘‘ and Henri will like no- 
thing. Mind,” he added, expanding his hands, 
‘*vou take him on your own ey: 


‘Thes Morel went down 
stairs. His sister was ig 

dog lady dropped ten stitches of her 
nitting. 


‘* Poor Charlotte!” she said. ‘* y, he will 
break the child’s heart with his temper. 

Monsieur Morel said something about some one 
who was not so black as he was painted, upon 
which he was told that he did not know Henri 


** Well, then,” he retorted, losing patience, 
“IT can not help myself; beggars can not be 
choosers.” 

And he went forthwith to find the sinner— 
whom he had always liked, to say the truth—at 
the end of the garden. A t, sunlit garden 
was this—half garden, half orchard, and sloping 
down to the river-side. Monsieur Morel walked 
down trim paths, with beds of- stocks and wall- 
flowers blossoming very sweetly in the light shade 
of a til] he came to the river. There 
fhe found Henri Roussel in his shirt-sleeves, mend- | 
ing and hammering a boat with right good-will. . 
lie was twemey-three then, a tall and very 
some young man, with a tinge of red ir. his yel- 
low locks, bat with a frank lookin his blue eyes, 
and an open whic’ Morel had 
he expounded his efran@ afi@ tHade his proposal. 
Henri heard him) sittitig*om the side of the boat, 
with the hammer intone ‘and his*chin rest- 
ing on the palm of the other; 

Thank you, 
you know I nevetto6k to the 

er,” replied M 


Yes: I want motion, variety. Business | 


gives these—the law does 
to marry 
ast 


deepened on the young man’s cheek ; 
he was silent a while; then he made one last ob- 


“it father, my her, my two sisters 
that I have a bad and violent temper. 


to trust me with 
your daughter's happiness ?” 
**T am,” stoutly replied Monsieur Morel ; “ for 


if you pena 5 temper, for which the color 
of your hair may be answerable, I believe you 
have also a generous heart, and that you are in- 
of making my little Charlotte unhappy.” 

Henri Roussel nothing, but his bine eves 
were dim and his lips quivered as he rose and held 
out his hand, which Monsieur Morel grasped cord- , 
jally. lewis and the young man came 
that same to live in the house, which . 
was not  nesded, to hare a long business « con- 


hat || 


gravely; “bat | 


‘Charlétte 
her convent, and her few 
seemed to have had little; 
was as quiet and demure as any) 
er little she was, though ‘not’ 
little, but 


: 


= 


upon hoped 

his danghter would like the young man. 

Lins wich Ine dewn- 


His daughter answered with the untranslat- 
-ableé*‘ comime oa,” 20-90” is no equiv- 
all went. on vety 


ovil 
fancy it will do,” 
but to be sure of it, 


he seems to have lost it.” 

Because he'is fond of you.” 
«Ah, but Suppose he should cease being fond } 
of me? 


hind the old church of Verritres. Blue andi 


Stream with the green shadows* 
of the aspens and the willows,: The boat floated, 
past quiet gardens; as he rowed, Henri looked’ 
at Charlotte mingled love and anger. The 


young girl sat still, for Lowise, Henri’s youngest 

sister, fallen asleep'in 

Henri, abruptly. 


Charlotte raised her 


OF te and not ha 


4 
tion,” impetuous] 
very earnestly : 

Thank you,” she said, head with 
** Pray be so kind row’ 


anindyed, and much 
He did his best to convinée Chaflotte 


Monsieur Moret was mach 


the proposal was evidently so distastefnl to her, 
and she shrank from it with such pain; that he 


| did not insist. 


‘* Very well,” he said, despéfately; must. 
send off poor Henri, and you miist go back to 
the convent till I have found somié-one else.” 


why I regtet : she did 
not care a rush for me. 

house, but from Verri 


ines, whet he let fo uncle's” 
and entered const 


some one else. He lived in hope, and left his 
daughter safe behind convent walls till she was | 
twenty-one, when grim Death settled his perplex- 


mer morning, 
Verritres mech startled news, 


| 


suddenly away one sum- | 


28; 1869. 


erriéres grieved very little for the dead man, 
but wondered very much who was 
into his shoes. Several individu: 
business talents Monsieor Morel had entertained 


a strong contempt, had visions of purchasing the _ 


business, and lording it in tBe old house ; 
they sounded Lenoir, the old 
heard them out and returned diplomatic replies, 
they one and all felt pretty sure of ‘success. 
Monsieur Lenoir was very inuch perplexed. He 
consulted with Mademoiselle Morel’s nearest rel-_ 
atives, and they all came to the conclusion that 
‘Monsieur Roussel, her uncle's brother, ought to 
be the successful t; he was not, indeed, 
the successor such a man ss Monsieur Morel 
should have had, but he was the least objection- 
able of all the claimants for the dead man’s hon- 
ors. Monsieur Morel had been dead a fortnight, 
when Lenoir thought he could broach the subject. 
to his late master’s daughter. To his amaze- 
ment, Charlotte interrupted him at once. * 
“Thank you,” she ‘* but please tell that 
Roussel that I carry on the busi-. 
nees myself.” 


stared was dumb. Re- 
course this poor, deluded young thing would 
oh-——never, not even with his assist- 

t 


Monsieur Lenoir was simply and sadly skeptic- 
al, but Verriéres was. bitterly ironical, It fore- 


going down. Eee process was not a ra 
one, Charlotte “on very well. Monsieur 


she 
Til, she looked i'she had 


will not be tl ‘day 
d to-morrow’s holiday.with us. 

i if he would mind seéing you 
no ; but it would be 


She 

Roussel in the garden. . He ask 

‘any fear of 

seeing Henri, she complied while her uncle re- 


ng’on ?” he after 


“1 think nothing “Were is 


“You know what Henti came for?"-she sid, 


** Yes ; “What'a fine even- 


nd 


not be‘at home,” continued 


to step 
whose 


& 


versation with his uncle, He proved an.apt pa- 
L Pap pil. There was life and activity in the business, 
> Tg as Monsieur Morel had truly said, _Henri Rous- 
sel had to travel and to faite and mark- 
ets, and he showed talents and gave 
+ ion such satisfa that Monsieur Morel sent for his 
daughter in order to conclude the matter as soon 
| q i had rarely left 
iv: 6 of the world 
shy and doubtful; . before she could answer, 
Henri's uncle and godfather, Monsieur Roussel, 
| : charming love 
black hair, ‘This attracuve 
had 
- is | posed to possess, er : 
mH to her with candor. 
Please to put me down?” asked Charlotte. | vested in his business;and 
satisfied with Henri sel, and though 
| 
| 
+) eee ‘* Rather hasty, perhaps,” relactantly said Mon- 
sieur Morel; ‘‘but Henri Roussel would never | age too, that she emerged from 
oe be to a and agreeable wife what he may | her convent with determination of having 
(te have been to his family, you know.” her own way henceforward. 
oth Charlotte raised her eyebrows in mingled sur- 
hi i ‘ prise and doubt on hearing this. 
hope to get old,” she said, quaintly, 
Monsieur Morel, not knowing what to say, 
began ‘praising the young man’s talent, assiduity, 
d gzo0d-look: Lenoir traveling and the going about, 
1 i “« Henri always begins very well,” composedly | and she staid at home and minded the busi- 
Awa handsome.” persisted Motisieur | At first, Morel knew nothing 
Morel, shrewdly. | of the commofion her unexpected resolve had \ 
| excited. But, by-and-by, good-natured people, 
: who felt bound to tell her, let her into the se- 
cret. She thus learned that ber downfall, slow, 
| but suré, was predicated, and that not even in her 
own family a voice raised to prophesy her 
| worked in a re i next the sho fon the ground- | success: . Louise Roussel, a little chatterer of 
| | floor, and there Heéegri would go and join het’ ‘some: ven years old, whom Charlotte was very 
| now them. The door retained oper, and’| fondiof, gave her more information on that head 
dike op. More | thaw Charlotte cared to hear. She came in to 
with a pleased eye. He'saw his pretty danghter her one evening, flushed and breathless with ex- 
ers hong. ow and demure: sh sked, c Funning up a- 
ei with: ber downcast eyes; while Henri Roussel, | démbisellé: Morel, who was in the yard water- 
leanitig against the wall, gazed down at her in’ Head, news! My big brother, 
hes’ ‘@frived.” 
hought Monsieur Morel ; “* Tadesd 
questioned his danehte for a week only, you know. They all 
ct like him. Am I like him?” “And 
verself on tip-toe, and shook her au- 
it hair; for Charlotte the better to see the like- 
Morel looked: down into the 
| Now, would have it, Monsieur Morel him,” she said, abstracted- 
repeated this conversation to’ Henri Rousse. thas, with the watering-pot 
| | bat b lip: wry e some about you, you know, 
| and his sisters down'the | pursued Lonisg, “‘and papa groaned, and said you 
river of an evenitig, and he did so late onthe | woulel never And Uncle Joseph laughed, and 
. afternoon of this day, ‘The sun was settiigabe- | Sid you would never do; and Henri, you know, 
| | said, why Women do very well in business 
\ Be | when they have | and no heart.” 
| | Roussel. hat as 
| “not heard thie ch 
| | 
A wonder ; 
then guessing tne truth, she colored’, tittle, but 
replied, composedly:: _ Still Charlotte was silent. 
‘What difference does it make ‘to you whethe 
I trast you or not?” 
Her cool tone, her unmoved look’ exaéperate 
Ina Henri recovered thé tempé: 
which the fair hing hare 
lost, His his lips trenibled” with 
resetitment. bia while, resting on h 
“I am getting on 
* Monsieur Roussel 
**Get married,” he said ; get married, Char- 
lotte.” 
**T am in no harry, uncle,” 
me back.” Well, 4 well ‘not, to take 
Thataame’| Henri, at least,” he said, y. ‘*What do 
| , evening Charlotte quietly, herfatherthat { you think:he came for?” 
The man who can not rile shal) Why, to. ask me for. seven thousand five hun- 
said I, ‘But that he could not telly replied. 
— five hundred francs. "exclaimed 
onsieur Roussel, in pious horror, ~**That bo 
That iS my will not-end well, Charlotte.” 
* But how will she like it, uncle?” Perhaps Charlotte had found to her:own cost 
| ‘That is your business,” answered Monsieur hat one's friends are lit of such prophecies 
rel, smiling. 
| 
this sentence Charlotte sabmitted withou 
| aword. She went away the véry next morming . 
Henri said. bitterly: 
Madame Roussel now joined them. She, too, 
Bun. 
‘calling. pod y re- 
to-morrow with you,” she added with righ 
| holidays seem so lonely.” | 


9 
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The Verritres fashion of spending holiday is a | handing over to the is a letter with | stories.to me?” he eried i Z : ' 
eas | with fury. ‘* How dare THE 
garden was inaccessible. The dinner and the You shalt have: it; though it will. half ‘rain | addvessing-his wi om achair, and | 
roand remained. Very long and wearisome | meé,” distractedly said’ Monsieur Housel; “but me, Laura, why that 
seemed the dinner to Charlotte, who did not care it quiet—oh, keepit quies!” : has Oed’that look of 
better. soon lost all her counters, and was | quiet?” screamed Josepli, at pocket-handker- 
henceforth out of the game. While the others | veite; what have for "tis dissemble, 
played on she leaned back in her chair, listening ** It will ruim- me,” said Henri’s father, despair- ‘Tt all falls a ee are ; ell my face may wear a frown, 
to the wind, which was rising, and to the rain | inglys ‘‘it will rain me.” And ny 
= bts against the window-panes. On: hearing this Madame Roussel burst into to Maric to follow her out-of 
onsieur Roussel was peering at the cards thro tears; and with piteons asked ‘ther: afflicted fathers 
snc a family cirele:-when we gave-a terrible mean- Charlotte. nis far exclaimed, in 4 
OTF th had ‘not asked me to ” face, and Charlotte's heart The girl went » and very anxiously baret Seton, the lieg diet 
my room this evening ; and, because asked when thin wait locked “What a traveler yon have become !” exclaimed an 3 4 
on my account four years ago. They do not | I will not bedisgraced.” heard this, and looked tell you the:trath,” was the frank reply “I om 
_ seem to miss him much; and yet they surel Even as he uttered the words the door opened, “Do Charlotte;” she SAvec, | Cbliged to about the world to keep ahead of 
Care vhore about him than | sed Henri, win hed . dovtry. acter ; the me I am ruined; 
the ‘boat and |. said Charlotte, with a start. but I don't care-who knows me so long as I travel in- 
start, and found the n his wife, and daugh- | wins?” ean not help 
*‘ Why, what saa Ps happened?” began | the room, and at once his careless look vanished. | try, Charlotte! You conqpandeliayWabis, end Bishop Hoddiing, speaking of the muddy at 
Here the knock! y ted He stood without utter- speak to him when he is coming down.” a‘case of Irish wit. The 
| » aT A u seven one in a went “ Good-morning,” said the 
from five hundred francs to-Paris to-day.” | to the room on the first-floor and sat do the 
visitor admittance. They heard ‘the front-door di ” he replied, at length. looked very of tay the 
opening, and some one rushed in; themthe door in the pele light of the:wax- | An’ swapwith yer, if you please,” was the 
of the room in which they were sitting burst | ‘*I can not tell.” jedger like. and 
open, and Monsieur Joseph Roussel -broke in ' 66Byom whom did get that m: 2” black - safe, the stiff, Two gentiemes, noted for their fondness of exag- 
upon them, with wild looks, wet garments; and chairs, were very grim»and forbidding of | geration, were stating how they fared ai their differ- 
apee eee: a [cam not tell. ee aspect; but Charlotte, she saw, did not heed oe hatele Otie observed that at his hotel be had tea 
breath, and striking the floor | “You must got that money back,” said his fa ont 
at kim ous. of a door and a step coming-down the staircase. A wife im@an Francisco a petition fer di- 
= sel wish the y pale; ‘‘ for your uncle,” he added, point- | Without leaving her chair or eyemdooking roand, verce in the her husband was 
to pla hand, and stared at bie with Cha tte said, in a low voles: every married wan | 
OT ibe A 18 opened: to-day, and seven She spoke so low that he: might mot have-heard 4 
“y 4. thousand ‘five hundred francs taken from i her; buthe did. Hecameimatonce. Hethrew ete., thas ex- 
e | Henri gave asudden start, and-turmed dread | the-carpet-bag he wascarryingion the floo; he | Eops is anchor to the soul: ““My frieuts, I 
drew a chair near hers, sitting:down upon it -know ia, tea kind 


bund | fully 
Sve bundved franca You did notthink I should miss it 60 soon he.took the hand that hung loosely i folds of a thing$aget a ab anders headway with. 
ed the notary, turning livid, and a dreadful ight did you?” asked his uncle Joseph, nodding grimly of her black dress, and be sahale it to bie fibe. = “ = f 
seeming to break upon him as he heard the | at him; you had scarcely ‘*God bless you for your faith in me!” hesaid, 
on»the:house when I wanted some meney, low voice; ‘‘I shall never forget it—never.” wishes “few private | 
thousand ve hundred francs, found:out that my seven thousand five hundred:| ‘‘I trust. you are not-going,” she said; without don’t, Madam. It cnts me to the heart to becom 
sternly said Henri’s uncle and godfather—“se franeswere gone. Thank your stars that am | looking youndathim, ‘‘ Your father, your mo- polled to doubt 
thousand five hundred francs, which your godfather as well as your uncle,” he added, ther, are déeply grieved?" bate 
out of my desk this afternoon when was in | in a menacing voice, ‘Thank your stars, I ‘‘Do not. believe: it;” heinterrupted, bitterly ; bs thas 
the house—do you hear?” and he rolled‘hiseyes | Henri sank on a chair, and thence looked#at'| “‘ they never loved mé; or’ they could not have 
A lady a fancy-ball not long since, and placed 


about and winked at them all with terrible signif- | him, then from him to his father. At firsttit:| though 

icance, seemed as if words would not pass his white insult they ent sted in full 

When spoke at length it was to address Ah! nothing indeed,” Charlotte could not:| “What costume tt announce 
on say: help saying; ‘‘ but they it: forgive them.” Two 1a We costume, 


the table, and with his head lying there, uttered ‘* Father, what do you say to this?” ** Willin but I not live with servant, horror 
; them. 
Roussel raised his trembling hand his evening has my very soul, | 
> heaven, and | toward him, t has shown me two things it is not in my power Peat 
We are ruined—ruined, forgive Henri,” he said, in a bro- forget—their to see a charity— 
her chair | ken voice, 4 on.” a bad sigh to heat bim boast of 
e went in cs; upon which Marie began Henri leaped up from the chair on which he ‘‘ Pray, do stay,” she urged. ‘i a ee him wig 
sobb olently, and litsle Lowise, who hed been was sitting; his blue eyes flashed like fire, his What he asked, moodily comes out of cellar. 
reing shrieks. ne preserving | at its hottest when it is whi and in a voice of | the want w it; dressed 
some presence of mind, ran to her aunt’s assist- | thander he cried: . do 
ance, and endeavored tocalm her. Joseph Rous- | ‘* Father! father! what do you mean?” _| they will shake their heads and say, ‘ Henri is — : 
sel looked around him in grim and gloomy tri- Do!—threaten your father after dishonoring } going to ruin. We always said 
__. | him,” cried Madame Roussel, starting upin min- | Charlotte was silent. with 
ss pare the rod and spoil the child,” he said; | gled fear and hate. ! ) ‘** But you must think no harm of me for that,” “NOTICE. - Seasar Carter will be married at Mi- 
: I knew how it would be—I always said so.” Henri gave his step-mother a look of indigna- | he resumed, eagerly ; “‘that money is to save a | let's Hall, November 2, 1985, at seven o'clock Fx 
For Heaven's sake, have mercy on us!” cried tion and scorn ; but before he could open his lips | friend from disgrace. I run no risk; i have se- Makuan 0 See eee 
Monsieur Roussel, looking up, wildly. ‘Perhaps | to reply Charlotte went up to the notary, and lay- | curity to double the amount'I lend; but to have — i: “Szazas Castes.” 
pe Henri did not do it. ing her hand on his arm she said, in a low, indig- | it known that he borrows would ruin him, and 3 hae 6 : 
Then who did?” angrily retorted his broth- | nant voice, while her other outstretched hand | ruin him so thoroughly that I should not have Tua Max wno “1cous' Dows mm tas Movrst'—<A 
er. ou want to cheat me out of my mon- | pointed to Henri Roussel, ‘‘ Ugcle, uncle, do you | told you so much, I could not bear you teats. _ | 
ey,eh? You told me yourself he came to bor- | not see that your son is innocent ?” should think, as be sure to say, that I At an examination in one of our young ladies’ sem- | . 
row seven thousand five hundred francs—did you ‘‘ Innocent !” gasped the notary, staring round | am a spendthrift and a profligate.” inaries, the other day, the question was put to « class fh 
not? Well, I tell you that I left Henri alone in | the room; ‘‘how so?” Pray, do stay,” she said again of | 
the room with my desk, and when I came back “*How so! look at him and see it. Henri “T can not. Zou have been very good to me Genesee divided? was the next ~ Ae od But ihe 
at the end of a quarter of an hour Henri had van- | Roussel is innocent—lI tell you he is innocent,” this evening—better than I deserve; but I can Ht te whom it was pus BS me aeweee Hs Be 
ished, the key, which I had forgotten on the table, | she added, her eyes flashing with generous in- | not stay.” Wel. 
was in the desk, and seven thousand five hundred | dignation, ‘‘and that you ought all to die with ” Why so?” : | 6.8 w 
francs in notes were gone. But if you think that | shame at having doubted him.” : ‘Do not ask me.” His ydice shook as he ut- | Instantly, with an air of 
I am going to bear with that loss just because ** Yes, I am innocent,” sternly said the young | tered the words. i.e answer came: ‘Civilized, half-ci 
Henri is m nephew and godson, ou are very | man; ‘‘ and, what is more, I can prove it, That For the first time Charlotte turned her face to- — imonenioneersinnes . 
much Bers, Sig all of you,” added Monsieur Jo- | money which uncle so kindly accuses me of hav- | ward him. Their looks met: their eyes were There wow tragedy in Salem, Massachuretts, 
seph Roussel, glaring at the dismayed family, and | ing taken from his desk I already had when I | very dim with tears; yet each read the same story | Which Mr. Longton megleties Ss Oe in thas 
striking the floor again with his umbrella. saw him. I borrowed it on my vineyard above | in the other's gaze. In a moment the tale was prep mga ee Se epost memnigedy rad 
Henri ghall return that money: he only meant | Verritres. Ask Farmer Grange, and see if he | toldjunderstood, and firmly believe? in forever . Lowering reare this marble sinb 
to borrow i of course,” agitatedly said the nota- | will deny it.” - ‘"Phenyou like me—you do like me!” cried. To ber dear John, whe ded of eating crab.” 
But he shall return it, Joseph.” ‘Then who took my money?” cried Monsieur | Henri, delighted. Drinkhoff makes a distinction thus: “Too 
Jose ‘Roussel, looking yery wild: muck whisky too much, but too much lager beer is 
exclaimed Rous- ‘Thatis your business, not mine,” bitterly re- | demurely; ‘‘ for, if , how-can I like ‘| shoost right. 
eel, looking indignant and amazed at the sugges- man; then looking round him | Ales cal A SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY ON BONNETS. 
~ e added: ‘‘1 have learned this-evening what | joyed. bonnets of the kind I wore to 
And how doI know that my son took your | trust in my honor I may expectin this house:.| All the wisdom of Verriéres went distracted on* ochnhi Tce them pretty—I must have ~ 
money ?” asked Monsieur Roussel, with a feeble | Let none of you wonder that I shall henceforth | the day when Charlotte and Heari’s*bans were | been 2 fool, And need to think myseifon hats 
make mv h y a jauoty miles: 1 was; as-fashion went: but 
ort a nake my home among strangers. I leave Ver- | published. A nice mess of poor Monsieur Mo- | Sistwas perhaps 
Did I not tell you so?” cried his'brother, | riéres this very night—now, this moment, and | yel’s money those two make, and a nice | ths charming little met! It makeemy head so level, 
it will be stranggyindeed ever set foot in it | life they would:lead. It is mortifying to record;| 0 very, very fat. love is charming, 
doing it?” despe- it, but the wisdom of Verriéres was again all | tice thas gould suppose); and the love of a 
Roussel—‘‘ did you see He looked round the room once more; then | wrong. The business flourished in the hands | true lover iss that can not fail—bot the! ‘ 
% : *, . 3 going straight up to the spot where Charlotte | of the young pair, and Charlotte's faith in him | new bonnet is the dearest love of all. 
4 : : Joseph Roussel stared till his little eyes seemed | stood alone— _ h was the spell which bound the dragon of Henri’s it transmigration of souls, 
you! ve passed since their wedding-day—did that | 
him open my desk, and take out my hard-earned | he did not angwer. She stood there before | fierce dragon waken when she replied lady, ‘time has robbed you 
, seven thousand five hundred francs!— | him, passive, and like one in a dream. He said | though truth compels us to say that Henri’s uncle of eam 


i 


money 
ou ask me if 1 saw him doing that? No, Sir,” | no more, but turned away, and was gone. As | and godfather twice found how thatsame | x married 
e indignantly exclaimed, answering his own | ‘the door closed upon him, as they heard his step was always sleeping. “he to 
did see because he staircase, the notary, recover- The unfortunate gentleman 
| o it till my was turned. But | ing from his amazemen® turned angril his rere never 
I can'tell you what—Jean, my servant, heard and 
saw. He saw your son Henri at the post-office, | 3 ** How dare you come with your cock-and-bull | 


the | 
seven thousand “T have been for the last ten years to find 
. some one who tet Hy 3 silly enough to have me,” was 
| the mystery of their disapper-»nce promises to et zens haven't been up our way,” was the in- 


become one of the legends of \ ciriéres. e 
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ALTAR’ OF. LEAVEN- 
WORTH CATHEDRAL. 


THE prominence given 
to the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception 
by the Roman Catholic 
Church is shown by the 
number of edifices which 
have received from this 
doctrine their name.-— 
Thus the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
called the Cathedral of 
the Immaculate -Con- 
ception. We on 
this page an illustration, 
drawn . from a_photo- 
graph, of the altar of this 
‘athedral. Perhaps we 


could give our readers 
no more -interesting evi- 


dence of the enierprise 
of the emigrants. to. our 


Western frontier than is . 


afforded by a represent- 
ation of this magnificent 


specimen of architecture. 


CATHOLIC PROCESSION 
IN PERU. 


As our readers already 
_ know, the only religion 
tolerated in’ Peru is the 
Roman @athotic. There 
are three dioceses or 
bishoprics, correspond- 
ing to the departmental 
_. division of the country. 
Each. bishop resides in 
the capital city of his de- 
partment; in each prov- 


ince there is a vicar; and - 


in each district a cura, 
or parish priest. In the 
small city of Arequipa 
there ure 3 monastertes, 
4 convents, 1 beatorio, or 
house for the reception 


of pious women, | cathe-— 


dral, 17 temples, a hos- 
pital f* the clergy, and 
an orphan asylum, In 
the smaller city of Cuzco 
there are 20 churches, 4 
convents, and 5 large 
monasteries, Out of a 
population of 2,500,000 
~ only 900,000 are of Span- 
ish descent; thus almost 
two-thirds of the people 
are Indians and negroes. 
The Peruvians are very 


ignorant and supersti- 47 
i 
{ 


tious. While the Church 
_ is immensely rich, there 
fre no schools for the 
lower classes. To such 
a people religion becomes 
simply a dramatic spec- 
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PROCESSION OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, AT SARAYACU, 


BX 


masses. are 
id 


‘tacle; the 
pleased with splendi 


shows and processions. 
In the presence of a great 
ab such as that 
of the recent earthquakes 


—they are panic-strick- 
en, and the images of the 


Virgin and of the saints 


raculous powers which 


the Ashantees ascribe 
their fetiches. 


Our illustration on this 
page represents the Ro- 
man Catholic procession 
in celebration of the feast 
of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, at Sarayacu, 
Peru, The dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception - 
was first defined by the 
present Pope, December — 
8, 1854. The words of 
the decree then solemnly 
prognulgated in the Ba- 
silica of St. Peter's, in 
the presence of 300 arch- 
bishops, bishops, and 
prelates, were as follows; _ 
“* We define the doctri. 
which holds the 
blessed Virgin Mar’ 
the first instant of | 


conception to have 


preserved free from ali 
stain of original sin, by 
the singular grace and 
privilege of “Almighty 
God, and therefore to be 
firmly and constantly held 
by all the faithful.”— 
Those acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history do 
not need to be told that 
this doctrine was long a 
subject of controversy in 
the Roman Catholic 
Church; that its intro- 
duction into the Western 
Churches does not. date 


-back earlier than the 8th’ »- 


or 9th centuries; or that 
the attempt to enforce its 
celebration met with op- 
position, especially from 
the Dominicans. The in- 
auguration by P1o Noxo 
of the monument erected 
in henor of the Immacu- 
late” Conception « took 
ce in Rome, Se; 


B57, It is ‘some- 
what wonderful that. wo- 
‘man, in the. most sacred 


of her earthly relations— 
that of marriage—should 


entirelyignored by the 
priests of a’Church so es- 


pecially ‘devoted to the 
worship of the ‘‘ Mother 


~ 
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FOUNDERING OF THE 
HIBERNIA.” 


Tue last two months have been remarkable 
or terrific gales at sea. We heard, about the 
“énd of November, of the wreck of the Hibernia, 
of which we give an illustration on page 61, from 
a sketch by one of the survivors—a cabin passen- 
ger in the doomed vessel. The Hibernia plied 
between New York and Glasgow ; when she went 
down she was 700 miles to the west of Ireland. 

Captain Munro, in his narrative, states that 
the Hibernia left New York on Saturday after- 
noon, November 14, with 133 souls on board, in- 
cluding a crew of fifty-nine, all told. When leav- 
ing New York a pretty stiff breeze was blowing, 
but it was by no means severe till the day before 
t the loss of the fine 
steamer, occurred. (n Monday, the 23d, there 
was a heavy gale of wind from the southwest, 
which caused the vessel to labor; and on Tues- 
day morning, at two o'clock, the screw - shaft 
broke in the stern-pipe, and the screw, comse- 
quently ‘getting loose, damaged the stern-post of 
the steamer, to which the rudder is attached. 
The ‘‘ pipe” itself was also damaged by the then 
unconnected screw; and the result of both these 
most untoward circumstances was the ingress of 
large volumes of water into the after-part of the 
vessel. : A heavy gale was still blowing. During 
the whole of Tuesday the crew and others were 
engaged in throwing cargo overboard to lighten 
the ship, and the engine and other pumps were 
kept going, but the effect produced was not ma- 
terial. On Tuesday night the course was changed 
to northwest; and on Wednesday morning, the 
25th, the situation became so critical that all the 
boats were lowered. Long before this the after-. 
hold was flooded with water, and the Hibernia 
seemed to be rapidly sinking— indeed, there was, 
when the s were lowered, ten feet of water 
in the after-hold. At six o’clock on Wednesday 
morning they began to embark the passengers in 
the boats. A certain number of ladies was ap- 
pointed to occupy each boat ajong with a pro- 
portion of the crew. ; 

At seven o'clock all the crew and passengers 
were in their appointed places. ‘The water in 
the Hibernia was at this time increasing rapidly, 
but stiil all was done quietly. ‘The ladies were 
lowered into the boats by a rope attached to their 
waists, and the transference from the large steam- 
er to the small boats’ was effected in the utmost 
silence. No. | life-boat was under command of 
Captain Munro; No, 2 life-boat, chief mate; 
No. 3 life-boat, second mate; starboard -quar- 
ter boat, third officer; port-quarter boat, the 
boatswain. The captain was the last to leave. 
After getting about a quarter of a mile from the- 
sinking ship, she went down stern foremost. 
This occurred at twenty minutes past seven 
v'clock. So far as possible, each of the boats 
was equally provisioned. At about half past 
seven oclock the chief-mate’s boat, containing 
thirty-three persons, capsized. At this time the 
captain's life-boat was about a quarter of a mile 
from that of the chief mate; but, owing to the 
gale then blowing and the crowded state of his 
boat, Captain Munro was unable to render any 
assistance. 

In the evening Captain Munro and his com- 
panions in No.1 life-boat were picked up by the 
ship Star of Hope, Captain ‘TaLsot, from Que- 
bec to Aberdeen. Having being considerately 
cared for, Captain Munro suggested to Captain 
‘Facsor ‘that a look-out should be-kept for the 
other boats. Captain Tatsor agreed; and, 
lights being hoisted, a look-out was kept, when 
the boatswain’s boat was descried between eleven 
and twelve at night, and the occupants were res- 
cued. <A heavy gale still prevailed, but the weath- 
er shortly afterward moderated considerably. 
The search for.the other boats was continued by 
the Star of Hope; but, after cruising about for 
thirty hours, Captain T'aLsor gavé up the fruitless . 
task and bore ow his course. ‘The two boats res- | 
cued contained altogether fifty-two persons. 

The boat that was upset has since reached the © 


»coast of Donégal, with the mate and two hands. 


Being a life-boat, it righted itself, and the sur- 
vivors succeeded in getting on board after the 
boat hiad lain bottom up for four hours, the mate 
and two others clinging to her the whole of that 
time. ‘The second mate states that two of the 
passengers jumped Overboard the first day the 
boat was at sea, preferring certain death at once, 
apparently, to the probable horrors of long ex- 
posure, hunger, and thirst in an open boat. On 
the third day another passenger, wearied of the 
torture, also leaped overboard. Five other pas- 
sengers died from exposure, and sixteen passen- 
gers are said to have been lost by the capsizing 
of thé boat. ‘The three survivors, having made 
ineffectual attempts to call the attention of pass- 
ing ships by signals, succeeded in running into 
Mulroy Bay, on the Donegal coast. The brig 
Hannibal, which arrived. in London January 8, 
reports through the cable that she passed the 
Ocean Spray, bound to New York, with 39 of the 
missing passengers and crew of the Hibernia. 
The ship John Duncan, which sailed from St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, for Liverpool, Novem- 


. ber 2, encountered a hurricane gale on the 10th, 


and, after suffering from tremendous seas, was 
the next day thrown upon her port-beam ends, 
while as many of her crew as survived took to 
the fore-rigging and afterward to the top-gallant 
foresail. In the evening the ship fell over on her 
beoadside, with masts and yards in the water. 
Then ghe righted; but her provisions had all 
been swept away except a pig, which was killed. 
Thirteen lives had been lost in the storm, includ- 
ing the captain and his wife. The seven surviv- | 
ors were rescued on the 23d by the American 
brig Dirigo, and were landed in Liverpool toward 
the close of December.. 

. The Cunard steamer China, from Liverpool 
Decembet 26, and the Inman steamer Etna from 


on the 10th of January, after a long and perilous 
voyage. ‘The preservation of the Kitna seems al- 
most miraculous. She had a heavy cargo and 
140 passengers. She encountered a succession 
of furious gales ; on the 28th her fifth officer, Mr. 
Motynevx, and eight seamen were swept over- 
board by a heavy sea. ‘The seamen were saved, 
but the officer perished. The gale culminated 
in a hurricane on New-Year's Eve, but the stanch 
vessel outrode the storm. She was detained for 
several days within 1000 miles of New York. 


SUPTUR SING, 

Asovt a hundred miles eastward of the Island 
of Bombay a range of hills divides the Northern 
Konkan from Khandes, and:on one of the loftiest 
of the range the English have established a san- 
itarium for as many of the officials as can 
from the burning plains of Khandes during 
intense heats of summer. 

Suptur Sing, as its name implies, is dedicated, 
in Hindoo belief, to the monkey god, Hinaman, 
probably because there is no place on the face 
of the earth where, at the shortest notice, so 
many monkeys can assemble together ; and from 
such an assemblage 


edy. 

ia the summer of 184- the light .bamboo huts 
on the plateau were occupied by only three En- 
glish fumilies; but as one sheltered the august 
person of the Burra Sahib of the District, Col- 
lector E , a guard of native soldiers kept watch 
and ward over the small colony. The Collector 
was busy with his official papers, the two other 
officers were in their own quarters, when they 
were all disturbed by the most fearful noises their 
ears had ever encountered. The ‘Collector's 
shouts of ‘* Quye hye!” were quickly responded to 
by the havildar (sergeant) of the guard, who, in 


is that ?) respectfully replied that Mem G ta- 
hib had that morning abducted a butcha (baby) 
monkey from its mother, and that all the family 
and friends had come to reclaim it, and were mak- 
ing their desires known by the noise complained 
of. Mr. E at first only laughed, and went on 
with his work; but the soldier shortly returned, 
and explained that things outside were beginning 
to look serious ; and indeed they were—the whole 
plateau was black with monkeys of all sizes and 
ages, grinning, chattering, and gesticulating. 
The Collector could not believe his eyes, and on 
the appearance of the white man the babble of 
monkey tongue was so increased that he could 
hardly hear the Havildar’s entreaty that Mem 
Sahib should restore her prize. Mr. E , the 
model of well-bred deference to ladies; was loth 
to interfere ;/but a few moments’ survey of the 
surging mass before him convinced him that, if 
a most serious fight was to be avoided, Mrs. 
G—— must surrender the butcha. An intima- 
tion to this effect was sent to Mrs. G——,, with 


4 an explanation of the Collector’s apprehensions ; 


but the lady was not to be frightened into giving 
up her plaything: ‘* What could a lot of monk- 
eys do against a dozen armed soldiers?” Rath- 
er should she have, asked, ‘as did Mr. E——, 
** What could a dozen soldiers do against some 
thousands of monkeys?” ‘The Collector ended 
the matter*by sending a written order to the hus- 
band of the lady to give up,the young one, or to 
take it and themselves off the hill in ten minutes. 
There is some good even in despotism—the Col- 
lectors word was law for many a mile round 
Suptur Sing—the lady sulkily¥ produced the but- 
cha, the mother snatched it to her bosom with 
every expression of delight, and in a few minutes 
not a monkey was in sight. Mr. E—— had been 
in India & han thirty years, and he said that, 
in all his encounters with wild animals, he had 
never felt himself in’ such peril as from the be- 
reaved mother and her friends. : 


LOGNE-W ATER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. | 


Dysrersia TaBLets cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Soid by druggists. 38. 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, and 
fifteen other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cents each. Complete Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cents each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logne of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
‘newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


NO ULCER, 


Cancer, or Fever Sore but can be radically cured by 

tke nee of Wolcott's Pain Part. Dr. Wolcott's An- 

NIHILATOR, Which is unlike Parn Part, cures that dis- 

gusting disease, Catarrh. Pint bottles, $1. Recol- 
, tis put up in white wrappers. ; 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY - 


8S. N. BROWN & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


They also make a prime article of es and Hubs for 
light Carriage Baggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


U BLUE BOOK, a Recister or art Or- 
Fices, &c., under the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and the SALARIES. Price, in Cloth, $1; in 
Paper, 50c. Agents wanted in every City and Town. 


t d 
the same port, December 23, arrived at New York | DIMMI Cc o"h GO. Publishers’ 


K & CO., Publishers, 111 Fulton St., N.Y. 


a ludicrous incident occurred | 
j which, however, might have ended in direful trag- 


reply tothe query, ‘‘ Ka bobbery hye, ’(What noise } 


also Burnett’s Co- 


FRANK LESLIE'S NEW PAPER 
READY 
At all N 


THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST FAMILY JOUR- 
NAL PUBLISHED. 
DEVOTED TO 


DISCOVERY. 
PRICE, SIX CENTS PER ©€OPY, 


As.a JOURNAL FOR.THE AMUSEMENT, IN- 
STRUCTION, elevation, and refinement of the fami- 
ly, and as an ever-welcome companion for the leisure 
hor @HE NEW WORLD 
will be found the most comprehensive of all the 
WEEKLIES published. 

A Supplement is given away with No.1, containin 
thirty-nine Il especially interesting to chil- 


‘WHAT THE NEW YORK PRESS SAY. 


“THE NEW WORLD is intended to present an- 
attractive and informing miscellany in the various 
branches of knowledge from the pens of accomplished 
writers, and —— in the department of romance 
travel, phical very, and the application o 
science to\the practical affairs of life. * ** A large su 
ply of fiction, both in prose and verse, is contained in 
the initial number.”—[N. Y. Daily Tribune. | 

**'The pages of this handsomely illustrated Week! 
are supplied with literary matter of the most diversi- 
fied and pleasing ter from the pens of the most 


-eminent American and foreign writers."”—[N. Y. Daily 


Times. 

“Tur New Wort» is a very handsome journal filled 
with a variety of literary matter from — of well- 
known authors, and the popomence of the paper is 
original and tasteful.”—[N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The wl has many strong points of excellence 
in it.” —{N. Y. Commercial. 

“It is one of the handsomest and most artistic of 
the illustrated story nwinelng Y. Sun. 

**It is a weekly publication, tilled with choice orig- 
inal reading-matter.”—[N. Y. Express. 

‘“*We judge it to be an excellent family peer of 
healthy moral and high literary quality."—(N. Y. Tel- 


egram. 

cL New Wok tp is designed to be instructing as 
well as interesting and amusing, and makes an ap- 
pearance of which its publishers may well be proud.” 
—{N. Democrat. 

“We deem Tur New Wortp worthy of high com- 
mendation. I@ writers are men and women of mark, 
and the illustrations are not only apt but artistic.”— 
(N. ¥. Daily Star. 

*“*The-contents of Tos New Wor vp are vari and 
attractive. Stories, tales of travel, peers bumorous 
articles, and useful contributiong on hygiene, the farm, 
and kitchen, constitute prominent features of this pa- 
per."—{N. Evening Mail. 

‘**We should at once conclude that it would speedily 
take rank in at with Frank Leslie’s world-re- 
nowned Weekly."—{N. Y. Commonwealth. 

The subscription price _ annum is $3, four copies - 
for $10, and eight copies for $20, which is at the rate 
of $2 50 per me y person who forwards $20 for 
eight copies will be served with a copy free of cost. 

0.1, with Supplement, will be sent postpaid to any 


person enclosing 8 cent stamp. 
Address | FRANK LESLIE, New York. 
HITCHCOCK’S 


HALPF- MUSIC. 


Believing that whatever tends to amuse and instruct, 
to cultivate and develop the mind, or to elevate the 
chafacter and diversify the nature of Home Enjoy- 
ments, is ever welcome to the American People—this 
Series is-respectfully presented. Our object is to en- 
able all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for 
Music, to become possessed of all the popular produc- 
tions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibi- 


tory expense. e price of each Number will be 
Five Cents. The following are , 
NOW READY: £4 
“ 2, Won't you Tell me Robin? 
8, We'd Better Bide a Wee.......... 
“ 6. Good-Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye...HatTon. 
%. Treally don’t Think I shall 
8. Praise of Tears. Flow'rets 
Blooming, Winds Perfuming”..F. ScuvsBert. 
**10. Skating Rink 20-0 WIENER. 
**12. Come hither, my Baby,my Darling. 
‘613. The Danish Boy's Whistie......... Grarr. 
“14. M BLAMPUIN. 
“16. His Love Shines over AU. Sacred Song. Forses. 
The Old Cottage Clock............. OLLOY. 
18. Silver Chimes....... ++ +CLARIBEL. 
**20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Muzurka ...Srrauss. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, Five Cents 
each, to the Publisher. Other choice selections will 
rapidly follow. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Srzine St., New York (Under St. Nicholas Hotel). 

AGENTS WANTED 


$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


ANTED !|—Bu and Sellers for the BICK- 

FORD FA LY KNITT most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 
$3 to $5 per day at their homes. Our new Book of In- 
structions is plain and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms. 


if you want to make from 
$10 to $20 a day, sell Blake’s ¢1 Patent Chair 
by that make a spring and an oscillating rocking 
Cc 


ir out of any common chair by attaching them to 
the front legs. Send for cirenlars. A.M. BLAKE, 


PERIOBICALS 


1 


8 Wi , and Bazar. These three 
riodicals fully merit the high encomiums which the 
ve received from the press, and the pt whic 
has been given them ub 
er one considers their utifal and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or ——— importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the wcrld.—The Advance: Chicago. 


Now ‘is the Tino to Subsoribo. 


the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of Harrzr’s.— Nation. 

It. meets the 
penaing and instructing variety of 
Zion's Herald, 
Harper's furnishes by far more reading-matter for 
the money than any American magazine; aud we 
think we may safely say that it has no peer as a fam- 
in the world.—Packard’s Monthly, Jan., 


In this specialty of illustrated articles Harper's 
stands unrivaled and nce the artist nor ro snpe- 


ing for all.— 


riority been abused, since the artistic exceilance of its 


—_~ as been as steadily improved and as) carefully 
studied as if it were pushed by competition.—New 
York ‘Times. 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.’ 


_Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American oy pape 
Harrer’s WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
Werk y long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 


Harrer's from week to week form a remark: 
able series of brief political essays. They are distine 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view, 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
among the newspaper of the time.— Nert 
Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
| Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles. sap ms the paper every 
and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Harrer’s Bazar contains 16 folio of the size 
of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on superiine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 


Harper’s Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and eer 
ing in allits branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent —s in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 
matter.— Watchman and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harrer’s Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.— Boston 
Transcript. mer 


TERMS FOR 1869: 
Harrer’s Magazinzg, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer's WEEKLy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's ARPER’S WEEKLY, and Harrer's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magaztnt, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fivn 
Scssoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

e Postage within the Uni States is for the 
MaG@azineE 24 cents a for the or. Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to pre-pay the United States 


stage. 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 


“a to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
——o may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WreEk:.y commence with the 
yea 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Order or Draft 
to the order of & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magaztmr, the Werxty, or the 
name and address shonld be clearly 
ten. en the direction is to be 
old and the new one must be given. . 


— Whole Page, $250 


Harper's 
$125 ; Guarier Page, 
space, $1 50 per each insertion. 


on. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each 


Care of Libby House, 54 Warren St., New York. | 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


& 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of | 


The articles upon public questigns which appear in . 


when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- ; 


r. When no time is specified, it will be understood . 
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ESTABLISHED 1661, 
THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 

' and gell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of cluba, They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company eell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., "g0c. ; best, $1 
r tb. 
Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 


best, $1 20 per !>. | 
ImPexia. (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unco.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
-GunrowveEr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 


DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
rf best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breakrast anp Dinner Corre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouta, Micu., August 26, 1868, 
To the American Tra Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let mealone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as I 


remain Yours, Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ibs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00, .$10 00 
8 Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings,at 125-. 315 
2 * Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
2 * Gunpowder....O0. A.Wattrous..at 150... 3 00 
4 ** Imperial .......F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J- Hopkins at 125.. 500 
6 * Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 9 00 
4 * Young Hyson..Wm.H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
1“ do. ..H.'Mulone...... at 125.. 12% 
‘dw do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4° . do do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
2 ** Imperial....... Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 
74 35 


| 

Parties sending Club or-other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but jarger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘* collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Onr profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have.the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing to 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders aud Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


‘No. 881 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


9 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 

**Mapie Lra “the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. copies sent on receipt of to 
postage. Address 0. A. Roornacn, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


MYSTERY, & MIRTH. 
Sent free on receipt of a stamp, by 
Ww. 102 Mew York. 


ther, can | 


- gold in New York, Boston, 


The Celebrated 


Imitation Gold 


HUNTING 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es haviug recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessWatches 


Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
improved our Oroide 
n appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
nained it the es 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be dist 
ual to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s 
e mt Levers; these for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Le 
Watch ; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. T 
ness, style of finish, general appoernce: and for time, to a Gold one costin 
to a Gold Watch costing $200. 
all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal— 
celets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of tlie 
ito gold in appearance and wear 


retains its color till worn out, and is 
are Full-Jew 


fine finish, and are fully equa 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturin 
tous, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, 


latest and most elegant styles, and fully equa 
"TO CLUB 


ished from it by the best judges ; 


ver for a small 
he $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extha 
Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 

Pins. Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


S:—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
. We poritively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 


watches for leas than our publishe 


prices. 
yrices. Parties in New 


Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
ork or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 


ne Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be aint for when taken from the 


— office. Customers must pay all express charges. 
anc Customers in the city will remember that our only Offce is 


state. 


In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A Lady who had snffered for years from DEAF- 


NESS, CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by a. 


simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one sim- 
ilarly afflicted. .Address Mr. M. C. L., Hoboken, N. J. 
ORDS OF WISDOM for YOUNG MEN, 
on the Ruling Passion in Youth and Early Man- 


hood, with Self-help for the erring and unfortunate. | 


Sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. 
Address PHILANTHROS, Box P, Philadelphia. 


1868.— ADDRESS FOR” CIRCULAR. —1868. 

ATWATER's Parent Corier,” Providence, R.1., 
or Brooklyn, New York. It copies letters instantly 
and perfectly. Mailed for $1. All approve it. Thou- 


sands use it. Agents supplied. Three have sold 1600. 
Wholesale Agent wanted at Chicago. 


IPATENT OFFI 
Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


SIVITI INI INT 82.C° 
PARK N.Y. 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIEN TIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Odice 


for over Twenty Ycara, 
Their: AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Cha less than any other rehable agency. A 
Pamphlet centaining fut! instructions to inveutors, 
is sent gratis. 
ua” A handsome Bound Volume, containing 15¢ 

Nechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed: on receipt of 25 cents. The. Sctentirig 
| American is the best and cheapest Weekly I!!ns- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, ana Me- 
chanics, published in the world. Three dollars a 
year. imens gratis, Add 


ddress 
‘MUNN & CO.,8° Park Row, New York. 


ag ing). Address AMERICAN WIRE CO., 75 
illiam St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ti. 


TILTON’S STATIONERY... 
Initial Stamping done without extra Charge. 
OUR BOXES: Tue Bismarck Box, filled with as- 
sorted sizes of paper, with envelopes to match. Tue 
Parisian Box, French papers of different patterns 
and sizes, with envelopes to match. 


Price of either Box, $1 00. 
Stamped with any initial desired, and 
SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Address orders to 
TILTON & COMPANY, 
161 Washington St., Boston. | 


NORTON & CO, 


AMERICAN BANKERS-Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 


fices under the Grand Hotel —No. 6 Rve Serpe, 


possible con- 


Travelling Americans will find eve 
tters of §redit 


venience in this new establishment. 
cashed, and every attention guarant 


Alaska Diamonds. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except imtrin- 
sic value. ; 


Look at our Price-List. 

Ladies’ Solitaire Finger- Rings, $8 

and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, $10. 

$5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 
$12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10 and $25; Cross Sets, $20 and . 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 
$8 and $10. Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10, and $13. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 

$6, $10, dnd $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our, factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying ali express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Ad 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


SOZODONT. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1566. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation. 
for the teeth known as “‘SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Haut & Rocxen,.the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. ; 

An impartial sample ofthe ‘‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 


tion. JULIUS G. POHLE; M.D., Analytical Chemist, 
. Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cuinton & Co. 


ENEW\” “RENEW !” — Week ty, 
$4 00, and the PicroriaL Pureno.ogicat Jovr- 
NAL, $3 00, sent a boy for $6 00 by 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PER MONTH guaranteed. 
$ 100 to $250 Sure Pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents every where selling our Patent Ever- 
lasting White Wire Clothes Lines. Call at or write for 

articulars to the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, 261 North 
hird St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGIC PICTURES, Wonderful and Amus- 
ing. 25 cents a Packa Clubs, $1 50° Dozen 
Packages. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


$90) A DAY, net profit. AGENTS wanted for four 
‘VU new articles just patented. They sell at sight. 
A fortune in each. Send at once for Circular to 

C. W. SANFORD, Box 1001, Chicago, Il. 


104 DAY FOR ALL. Steficil Tool samples 
, free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. — Felons. 

—This painfal endemic complaintis rapidly sub- 

- Jugated after a few trials of the above balsams; in no 
one instance have they failed to complete their cure. 


$32 5 A- MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 


articles. H. B. SHAW, A.rzep, Mr. 


nounce them invaluable 
Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Gold Chains, $5, $6, 

exprese charges both ways. 
who make vou pay for Watches before vou sce them. 


Patent Levers, 


as reliable time-keepers. E 
be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color égual to gold. Ma 
, and $10. Express Co's will exhibit the 
Expressed every where, to be paid for on delivery. Don't 


OLD WATCH 00., Geneva, Switzerland. 


Manufacta 


on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 earat gold) a fac-simile 
of the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and fine. Swiss Movements, $10 and $15; 


‘Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; 


Lad Levers, 
Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham 
$20 ; Balance, $25. Elab- 

orately engraved. Ruglroad Conductors, neers, Ex- 
essmen—the most exacting of our customers—have 
thoroughly demonstrated the strength, durability, ac- 
curacy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pro- 
ach Watch warrantetlby special certificate from the 
ificent Oroide 
Watch, &c\, when requested, on receipt of 
, id orders to parties 

RECEIVE AN 


$20; 


CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WIL 


EXTRA WATCH FREE. The universal demand for our specialties have induced unprincipled persons to 
counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless metal watches that tarnish in @ week, claiming for them the 


reputation of our Orvide Gold Watches. JOHN FOGG AN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co 
Only Office in the United States No. 78 Nassau Street New York. 
of the Iurrovep AmzenicaN Steen Surrt Cortans. Sent by Mail, $1. 


( 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
A purely literary pictorial. Excluding events of the 


day, its aim, as its title indicates, is to furnish amuse- 
meut.for the leisute 


serial, accounts of remarkable adventures, biographb- 
ical sketches of self-made men—with portraits, de- 
scriptions of manners and «11toms in remote coun- 


tries, short fairy stories, enigmae, conundrums, 
chara c. Hlustrated with | and epirited en- 
gravings, of which there are from mn to twenty in 


each weekly number. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine.“ 


the very latest by a lad}"whose porition 

ves her access to fashionable society. The literary 
portion of this ene comprises a continued story, © 
numerous inte tales, poetry, anecdotes, &c. 
The whole profusely illustrated with fine engrav 
Subscription price, $3 50 per year. 


Subscriptions should be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl Street, New York City. 

— AGENTS — $75 to $200 

per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMOKX SENSE 
FAMILY BEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, eord, bind, braid 
and embechiae te most superior manner. Price 


only $18. Fully. warranted for five years. We will 
pay gee for auy machino that will sew a stronger, 
more 


rT month and expenses, or & com 

which twice that amount can be Address, 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
LOUIS, MO 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 

less cast under the same nome or ot her- 

wise. Ours is the only genuine and really cheap 

nufactored 


machine ma 4 

AMERICAN KNITTING MACHIN 
ever invented. Will knit 20, stitches per minute. tberal 
nducements to Agents. Address, AMErICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bosto Boston, Mas . or Bt. Louis, Mo. 


—- 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


$500. 


will cheerfully give the 

above amount to any one whe. 
can — my imitation of 
Gold Watches. - Description 
of metal and goods sent free 
demand. 


the 


Call and examine for your 
selves, ‘ 


1 PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


sent, postpaid, for 25 cts.. Send for Cirenlars. 
Address C. SEYMOUR, New York. 


The New Books of the Season 


| PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. Greater Britain: 
a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during the Years 1866 and By Cuartrs Went- 
worti Ditxe. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. ' 


BELLOWS'S TRAVELS, Complete. The Old World 
in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1967- 
1868. By Henry W.'Betiows. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Vol. IL. just ready. 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: 
his Life and Lab wre po Founded on the Four Gos- 
pels, and Mlustrated by Reference to the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. By Lyman Anporr. With De- 
signs by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUA- 
TOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Namare for 
Young People. By Pat. B. Do Cuarttc, Author 
of “ overies in Equatorial Africa,” “‘ Ashan 
Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. ¢ W 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. <Adven- . 


tures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Ari- 
zona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. ByJ. Ross Browns, Author of “ Yueef,” 
**Crusoe’s Island,” ‘*An Américan Family in Ger- 
many,” “The-Land of Thor,” &c., &c. ith Dius- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


BEECHER'S SERMONS. Comp.itre rx Two Vot- 


umzs. Sermons by Henry W arp Brrconrer, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on Physiology 
and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Colleges 
By J. C. Dauton, M.D., Professor of Physiology iv 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Ky. With 
Tlustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, ¢1 50. 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically 
Actor. With 
the Author. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Anthor of 
chel’s Secret,” &c:, &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. ALoveStory. By the 
Anthor of “John Haiifax.” Dlustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5w, 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxre L[lustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. al 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuagtes Lever. Svo, Paper, 30 cents: 


2 


ven by Surrn, Retired 


By Surerex Brooxs. 8vo, 


4 

Harree & B 
RoTHERS will send any 
Slates, on t of the price, 


of the at 


Its contents consist prin- | 
 cipally of original stoFies by able-writers—including a 


fitting Mechine 


ifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of . 


hove 
postane paid, to any part of the Unitea ~ 


UA CASES | 
4 ¢ OF THE The periodical in America. Each 
| ¥y monthly nuniber contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashions, from designs sent from Paris as suon 
C O LL IN as invented, which are thus published simultaneous! 
| in New York and Paris; also a four-page 
bese are accom i 
number contains an original letter Paris describ- 
OROIDE). 
$208) NASSAL 
makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.” mvery 
stitch can be cut,and still the cloth canuvot be pulled ' 
apart without tearingit. Wepaey Agents from @7ite 
lates 
aly 
| ¥ 
| 
Prices, from $16 to $22. 
They are sent C.O. D., with 
| y charges. Address JULES D. 
3 | HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
| f No. 44 Nassan Street, N. Y. 
| » 
PER YEAR guaranteed, and steady emplo- 
1000 ment. We want a reliable agent in every 
county to sell onr Patent White Wire Clothes Lines 
a 


